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*F| FRENCH WORKS ON THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
4 FROM 1909 TO 1913.) 
| OR complete lists of titles of all works on the history of 
philosophy which have appeared in France during the 


2s FS Sl 


period we are discussing, together with detailed information as 
to subjects treated, readers of the Review are referred to the 
“Bibliography of French Philosophy" contained in the Bulletin 
of the French Philosophical Society. Not merely the important 
works but the shortest articles as well are there taken into 
account, and hence it will be the more permissible to note in 


ye ea 





= the present sketch only those works which are of some special 
‘A interest. 

a In view of the opinion held widely and with good right that 
by the history of philosophy is closely bound up with that of the 


t sciences, mention must be made of the edition of the Scientific 
Memoirs of Paul Tannery, which has been undertaken by J. L. 
Heilberg and H. Y. Zeuthen.?, The composition of a history of 

ancient science such as M. Tannery has given us in the form of a 

a series of special studies, involved not merely the freeing himself 
. from the influence of traditions vitiated by arbitrary and false 
conjectures, but also the reading and interpretation of the most 
~ | obscure and difficult of texts. To accomplish this work it was 
necessary to bring to the task a two-fold training, philological 
and mathematical, rarely indeed to be met with. His great 
resources in the way of scholarship, originality, and patience, have 


1 Translated by F. H. Knight. 

* Mémoires scientifiques de Paul Tannery. Paris and Toulouse, 1912.—4°, 
3 pp. xix, 465. 
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enabled M. Tannery to reach results and to offer hypotheses 
which shed new light on a phase, hitherto little known, of the 
development of the human mind. The scope and significance 
of the studies have been ably set forth in a lecture by M. G. 
Milhaud, one of M. Tannery’s most eminent disciples.' 

Among studies of the same order as the above, mention should 
be made of a work which, as announced, is to assume vast 
proportions, and whose object is to give a history of cosmological 
theory from Plato to Copernicus.2, The author of this work, 
M. Pierre Duhem, has already achieved considerable note through 
his researches in theoretical physics and studies in scientific 
philosophy, as well as by his work in the history of the sciences. 
In the first volume of the work under consideration, the author 
begins with an exposition, showing the keenest criticial discern- 
ment, of the Pythagorean astronomy; this is followed by a 
detailed study of the cosmology of Plato, both independently and 
in its relations to astronomical problems. He then reconstructs 
the physical system of Aristotle, following closely the various 
concepts which entered into this system and the fate which befell 
these concepts after the master’sdeath. An especially interesting 
treatment is given of the criticism by Jean Philopon of the Aris- 
totelian ballistics. The volume closes with a discussion showing 
how the heliocentric system, after issuing from the Pythagorean 
tradition, lacked the necessary means for further development 
and was doomed to disappear for a time before the astronomy of 
eccentrics and epicycles developed by Ptolemy. The way in 
which M. Duhem has executed his plan in this first volume enables 
us to see the admirable quality of the work he is engaged in 
giving us. The very possibility of carrying such a work to 
completion with the same breadth of learning and ability in 
exposition might give rise to doubt and uneasiness if the capacity 
for work, the versatility and the vigor of mind of M. Duhem were 
less well known. 

We turn now to works concerned more especially and directly 


1 Nouvelles études sur histoire de la pensée scientifique. By. G. Milhaud. 


Paris, Alcan, 1911.—8°, pp. 235. 
2 Le Systéme du monde. Histoire des doctrines cosmologiques de Platon & Copernic. 


By Pierre Duhem. Paris, 1913, Herman et Fils.—8°, pp. 512. 
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with the history of philosophy. The papers collected and pub- 
lished in the posthumous volume entitled, Studies in Ancient and 
Modern Philosophy,: by Victor Brochard, had mostly appeared 
previously, but it would have been a great misfortune if they 
had been allowed to remain scattered. The majority, and 
beyond question those showing most clearly the solid scholarship 
and philosophic penetration of the author, are devoted to Greek 
philosophy. Two of these relate to the famous arguments of 
Zeno of Elea, strongly emphasizing their value and also 
offering an original interpretation of them. An article on 
Pythagoras and Democritus aims to establish the realistic, 
non-subjectivistic character of the relativism of Protagoras; 
another, on the work of Socrates, vigorously advocates the view 
that that thinker, after defining virtue in terms of knowledge, 
was unable to give to this formal definition an adequate sub- 
stantial content and was forced to resort to somewhat vague 
notions of the useful and the agreeable as conceived by common 
sense. A whole series of excellent studies in the philosophy of 
Plato, more specifically on the réle of myth in the Dialogues, 
the Platonic theories of love and of participation, the ethics of 
Plato, the Laws, and the theory of ideas, combine to present to 
us a clear and sound interpretation of Platonism. And we may 
add that it is one equally removed from the too rigid Platonism 
of Ed. Zeller, and from that of certain recent exegetes who have 
been so carried away with the development of their systems that 
in the effort to revive Plato they have departed from the spirit 
of his teachings. Two particularly suggestive papers deal with 
the Stoic logic. In opposition to current expositions which 
represent this logic as a corruption and weakening of the Aristote- 
lian, these discussions show that the theories of definition and of 
the judgment, the pre-eminence accorded to hypothetical and 
disjunctive syllogisms and the theory of indicative symbols, 
together with the nominalism which is its point of departure, 
give to the Stoic logic an original character which finds expression 
in the substitution of the idea of law for that of essence ‘in the 


1 Etudes de philosophie ancienne et de philosophie moderne. By V. Brochard. 
Paris, Alcan, 1912.—8°, pp. xxviii, 559. 
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explanation of things. A final paper on the Epicurean theory 
of pleasure, indicates the place of this doctrine in the historic 
succession of Greek theories on the subject, and frees it from the 
negative character which had been attributed to it on the basis 
of Cicero’s testimony. The writer further shows in an original 
way that for Epicurus the absence of pain is only a preparatory 
and negative condition of pleasure, which has also a positive 
condition in the equilibrium of the different parts of the living 
body; also that in a mechanistic philosophy like that of Epicurus 
this state of equilibrium occupies the same position as that filled 
by action in the finalistic philosophy of Aristotle. All the studies 
manifest a profound critical sense and ability to interpret the 
texts on the part of Brochard, even though he was not primarily 
a philologist. 

The same gifts of philological scholarship are possessed by 
M. Robin, who also uses them effectively to advance the history 
of ancient philosophy. His study, The Memorabilia of Xenophon 
and our Knowledge of the Philosophy of Socrates' takes up, in a 
form freed from irrelevant doctrines, a view advocated in 
Germany by K. Joél in his book on The Authentic Socrates and 
the Socrates of Xenophon. In the character of Xenophon, in the 
natural disposition of his mind and in the influences and tenden- 
cies of which his work is the outcome, M. Robin finds strong 
reasons for the belief that the Memorabilia could not furnish an 
accurate and faithful representation of the Socratic teaching; 
the literary form and nature of the contents of the book are a 
further consideration tending to confirm such an opinion. 
M. Robin, it is true, does not pass judgment on the question as 
to whether the Socrates of the Memorabilia is or is not the real 
Socrates; he simply inquires whether the evidence affords 
grounds for believing that he is. On this point there seems to 
be considerable doubt, in spite of long-standing prejudice to 
the contrary. In another study, published elsewhere and of a 
quite different character,7> M. Robin shows at length how 


1 L’Année Philosophique, published under the direction of Fr. Pillon, Twenty- 
first year (1910). Paris, Alcan, 1911.—pp. I-47. 
?L. Robin. “ Platon et la science sociale.” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale. 


March, 1913.—pp. 211-255. 
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Platonism, so far from being frankly and naively utopian, was 
a very great and very serious effort to treat economic and social 
facts scientifically, to analyze and classify them and discover 
their laws. Even though this effort may seem not always to 
have been successful, that is no reason for refusing to recognize 
its aim. At least, Plato made a place for society in the system 
of nature; he was more or less clearly conscious of a distinctively 
social determinism; he perceived the importance of the economic 
factors and recognized their political influence; and, finally, he 
enunciated the law of the division of labor. The fact that he 
attributed to this law a general significance and application 
constitutes, perhaps, Plato’s most substantial title to scientific 
renown. In M. Robin’s work this defence and rehabilitation 
of the political system of Plato is supported by close argument 
and analysis. 

In spite of their brevity, which in some instances is excessive, 
we must mention the collection of papers entitled Some Remarks 
on the Aristotelian Conception of Substance! by M. Rodier, in 
whose recent death the study of ancient philosophy has suffered 
a very sensible loss. These ‘remarks’ aim in particular to 
explain how the concept of substance, which in its perfection is 
the most individual reality, can be made to harmonize with the 
conditions of science, which require the general. M. Rodier 
takes the position that if there is not for Aristotle a science of 
the individual, it is not because it is individual, but because: 
when it is incorporated in sensible beings it admits contingency. 
Astronomy and theology reach objects at once individual and 
necessary. In spite of some passages of an apparently cun- 
tradictory import, M. Rodier defends with energy the interpreta- 
tion of Aristotelianism according to which individuation is 
effected by the form. 

The book on Epicurus by M. Guyau? is clear, fluent, some- 
what superficial, and certainly does not aim at a new interpre- 
tation of Epicureanism. It is otherwise with M. Bréhier’s book 
on Chrysippus,*? which may sometimes be reproached with a 


1 L'Année Philosophique, twentieth year (1909). Paris, Alcan, 1910.—pp. I-11. 
?E. Guyau, Epicure. Paris, Alcan, 1910.—8°, pp. 222. 
* Bréhier, Chrysippe. Paris, Alcan, 1910.—8°, pp. 295. 
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certain lack of ease and literary elegance but which possesses an 
undeniable vigor, and the author’s attempts at original inter- 
pretation are frequently suggestive. For example, the author 
combats energetically the commonly assumed identity between 
active effort and knowledge in the Stoic thought. On the con- 
trary, he regards as a characteristic feature of the system of 
Chrysippus the radical separation between the knowing process 
which culminates in the judgment and the state of tension of the 
soul. This tension is affixed as an epiphenomenon to both 
knowledge and virtue, but in no sense does it constitute the 
essential nature of either. In general, M. Bréhier presents the 
Stoic theory of knowledge, which he analyzes with great subtlety, 
as an effort to find stable truth in the sensible order. Thus 
knowledge consists not in general laws but in singular propositions 
relating to individual things and mutually connected. The 
whole Stoic theory aims then at harmonizing the necessity of 
finding in appearance a measure of the real with the necessity of 
science which requires an immutable reality. But in its manner 
of conceiving the réle of representation, Stoicism remains frankly 
intellectualistic. Nevertheless, the intellectualism common to 
Stoic thinkers does not to the degree which has been generally 
supposed identify the rational soul of man with the directive 
reason of the universe. M. Bréhier would thus be disposed to 
refuse to Chrysippus the designation of Pantheist and seems 
rather to find in his thought traces of the idea of creation. He 
insists on two characteristics of the system. The first is its 
pedagogic character, which accounts for its tendency to transform 
logic into dialectics in order to attain the deepest possible sub- 
jective conviction; the second is its eclecticism, in which it already 
anticipates Alexandrianism, and which leads it to combine in a 
synthesis as broad as possible all the inventions and concepts 
of Greek philosophic genius. 

Too quickly we are forced to pass from ancient to modern 
philosophy. French works on the thought of the Middle Ages 
are much too scattered as well as too few in number, and when 
they have objective accuracy they are frequently lacking in 
clearness and power of exposition. It would be unjust, however, 
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to pass over the volume of studies published by M. Picavet, 
relating respectively to the Hellenistic education of St. Paul, the 
twelfth century controversy over universals, Roger Bacon and 
Pierre de Maricourt. M. Picavet shows the influence of Plotinus 
on medieval thought and hence indirectly on modern thought— 
perhaps to the point of exaggerating it somewhat. The two 
volumes by M. Sertillanges on Thomas Aquinas! give a serious, 
well-ordered exposition, but one sometimes a little heavy and 
abstruse, of the Thomistic doctrine. Wishing to hold his reader, 
he succeeds rather in imprisoning him. The little book by M. 
Jacques Zeiller on The Idea of the State in Thomas Aquinas,’ isa 
very clear objective study of the Thomistic political theory with 
a sustained criticism of it in the light of history. The further 
attempt is made to separate in the theory those elements which 
are still vital and significant from those which are definitely 
antiquated. 

Modern philosophy owed its rise equally to the restoration of 
classic ideas of morality and to the development of the new 
science of nature. Among French writers of the sixteenth 
century who contributed to the revival of the spirit of antiquity 
while adapting it tothe needs and surroundings of the time and 
modifying it by the infusion of their own personality, Michel de 
Montaigne occupied the first rank. He has remained the repre- 
sentative par excellence and the master in his own country of a 
temperate discipline and good natured wisdom, accommodating 
itself indulgently, disinterestedly and without effort, to the 
frailties of human kind. Though embodying one of the most 
original and characteristic types of the French mind, he none the 
less aided foreign writers like Locke in setting free their own origi- 
nality. For these reasons a hearty welcome should be accorded 
to the attractive edition of the Essays by M. Fortunat Strowski,' 
and it is to be hoped that the work, of which two volumes are 


'A. D. Sertillanges, St. Thomas d’Aquin. Paris, Alcan, 1910.—8°, vol. I, pp. 
vii, 334. Vol. II, pp. 348. 

2 L’idée de ' Etat dans St. Thomas d’Aquin. Paris, Alcan, 1910.—12°, pp. 206. 

5 Les Essais de Michel de Montaigne. Published after the Bordeaux edition, 
by F. Strowski. Bordeaux, Imprimerie nouvelle. Vol. I, 1906.—4°, pp. xxi, 475. 
Vol. II, 1909.—pp. vii, 668. 
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still to appear, will be completed as admirably as it has begun. 
For the remaining portion, M. Strowski has secured the aid of a 
valuable collaborator in the person of M. Pierre Villey. M. Villey 
is well known known through his works on the sixteenth century 
in France and on Montaigne!’ himself, works which show unfailing 
soundness of judgment as well as vast scholarship. 

There is no greater aid to historic research than that afforded 
by scholarly and dependable editions of important authors. It is 
therefore cause for gratification that the great edition of the 
complete works of Descartes by M. Paul Tannery and Charles 
Adam has now been completed. This edition is really worthy 
of the great philosopher who not only represents the highest 
qualities of the French genius, but whose work has also given to 
the whole course of modern thought its impulse and direction. 
At the death of M. Tannery, M. Adam resolutely took charge of 
the work, and has completed the eleven volumes of the works and 
correspondence of Descartes, with a twelfth volume which treats 
in detail the life and intellectual development of the great thinker.* 
He has also added a small volume containing some miscellaneous 
papers subsequently discovered and a general index designed to 
facilitate the use of this extensive edition. 

That, moreover, all has not been said on the subject of Des- 
cartes, though commentaries have by no means been wanting, 
is proved by the appearance of new works elucidating various 
phases of his thought, giving a different interpretation of its 
general sense, or explaining its development by pointing out 
influences hitherto too little noticed. In a study of Descartes 
and Analytic Geometry,’ M. Milhaud shows that although the 
publication of the works of Descartes was earlier in date, Fermat 
had discovered independently and at about the same time what 
many regard as the essential elements of the method. That this 
coincidence did not give rise to more disputes over priority was 

1 Les sources d'idées au XVI* siédcle. Textes choisies et commentés par P. 
Villey. Bibliotheque francaise. Paris, Plon, 1912.—12°, pp. 278. 

Montaigne. Textes choisés et commentés par P. Villey. Ibid.—12°, pp. 281. 

2 Vie et Oeuvres de Descartes, Etude historique par Charles Adam. Paris, L. Cerf, 


1910.—4°, pp. 646. 
* Paris, L. Cerf, 1913.—4°, pp. 107. 
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due, he further explains, to the fact that the new results of 
Descartes and his contemporaries followed so naturally from the 
work of the Greeks. In another article on Descartes and the 
Law of Sines, he defends Descartes very positively against an 
accusation of plagiarism which has long been current. “on- 
cerning the Cartesian Laws of Motion of Leibniz and the relation 
of the work of Newton to that of Descartes, M. Milhaud brings 
forward new data and bases his conclusions on a minute and 
illuminating discussion of documents and circumstances.! 

The preceding studies deal with different sections of Des- 
cartes’s scientific work. A book treating of his system as a whole 
has appeared posthumously from the pen of O. Hamelin, though 
not intended by its author for publication. It consists of a 
course of lectures prepared with great care even to the least 
detail, and which seemed to merit collection and publication.’ 
The title chosen indicates exactly the author’s design. The 
aspect of Cartesianism which he presents in a remarkably 
vigorous synthesis—which, however, does not preclude precision 
of analysis, in fact quite the reverse—is above all the intellectual 
organization which gives it the character of a system. M. 
Hamelin does not deny that Cartesian thought is related to 
preceding speculation in some cases by direct filiation, in others 
by opposition; but he is concerned to bring out with the greatest 
emphasis those elements in it which are irreducible to antecedents 
and truly original. Only his great devotion to Aristotelianism 
sometimes renders him unfaithful, and then perhaps unfortun- 
ately so, to this general view. Thus he holds that the Cogito 
is for Descartes essentially a matter cf reason, and he appears to 
misunderstand the relation of certain peculiarities of Cartesian 
deduction to the Aristotelian syllogism. On the other hand, he 
excels in showing the new and modern element, the idealism 
either explicit or involved in the system; and the penetration and 
insight with which he discovers, under formulas which sometimes 
seem to limit it quite too narrowly, the expansive power of the 


1 Nouvelles Etudes sur l'histoire de la pensée scientifique. By G. Milhaud. Paris, 
Alcan, I911.—pp. 155-235. 

?0. Hamelin. Le systéme de Descartes. Published by L. Robin, with a preface 
by E. Durkheim. Paris, Alcan, 1911.—8°, pp. xi, 392. 
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Cartesian idealism, has occasioned the most profound and 
suggestive pages of the book. This idealism, however, is not 
pure and simple intellectualism, for it involves in a manner which 
the author considers integral and essential the position of the 
thinking subject as a free personality. It is possible that the 
tendency which Hamelin manifests of assimilating Cartesianism 
to his own views is traceable to a failure to recognize that 
Descartes’s conception of the priority of knowledge over things 
did not justify even in principle the resolution of things into 
ideas. The last point the present writer has attempted to bring 
out in an article on “ Idealism and Realism in the Philosophy of 
Descartes.”"' But the fact remains that the restatement, though 
incomplete, which M. Hamelin has attempted of the Cartesian 
system brings home to us one of the most intimate relations 
between the system and the development of modern thought. 
After all, one need not be obsessed by the great and decisive 
originality of the philosophy of Descartes, to the point of for- 
getting that it had its antecedents and that it originated and 
developed in an essentially theological milieu. M. Gilson protests 
with some spirit against this fashion of isolating the system from 
the conditions of its existence. He has given us two works, 
which although of quite different character are animated by the 
same intention of showing by comparisons and definite data just 
what influence was exerted on Descartes by scholasticism and by 
the theology of his day. One of these works is a Scholastico- 
Cartesian Index; it is a collection, aimed to be as complete as 
possible, of the phrases and forms of expression in the text of 
Descartes which were derived from scholastic philosophy. The 
author does not contend that a dependence of Descartes on 
scholasticism is always thus established; he leaves the question 
open as to whether in any particular case identity of expression 
may cover a difference in meaning. What he has aimed to 
furnish is first of all an implement for work, and taken at its 
face value his book is a very important aid to further study of 
the scholastic sources of Cartesian thought; it is, moreover, in 
1L'’Année philosophique. Twenty-second year (1911). Paris, Alcan, 1912.— 


PP. 39-53. 
2 Index Scolastico-Cartésien. By E. Gilson. Paris, Alcan, 1913.—pp. 354. 
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spite of certain inevitable shortcomings, a thoroughly dependable 
one. The other work by M. Gilson! referred to deals with the 
specific problem of freedom, whether of God or of man, and shows 
what in this connection Descartes owed to theology. The author 
argues with considerable power, and, as it seems, with complete 
validity, that the primary object of the Cartesian theory of divine 
liberty as opposed to Thomism, was to justify the condemnation 
of investigation into final causes and the method of the new 
physics. Descartes is regarded as having taken this doctrine, 
not as has been supposed from Duns Scotus, but from contempo- 
rary theologians nourished on Neo-Platonic and Augustinian 
thought, such as Cardinal Bérulle and especially Father Gibienf, 
with whom he was closely associated. The Cartesian ideas on 
divine liberty were in this view a mere adaptation of the theology 
of the Oratory to the geometrical and mechanistic physics, the 
safeguarding of which was the principal preoccupation of Des- 
cartes. As to his doctrine of human liberty, Descartes borrowed 
its constituent elements from St. Thomas and merely transposed 
them. After criticizing keenly in his Meditations the liberty of 
indifference, he seems to have admitted it in his later works, 
under the influence of the controversies aroused by the rising 
Jansenism. This latter part of M. Gilson’s work seems the most 
vulnerable, though it contains many ingenious observations and 
curious comparisons. In any case, however, the author must be 
admitted to possess exact and extensive knowledge, coupled with 
penetration and agility of mind. He has the equipment and 
natural endowment essential for tracing the numerous infiltrations 
of scholasticism into modern philosophy. 

It is indubitable that in certain aspects of his thought Des- 
cartes remained more under the influence of the older philosophy 
and of the theology of his time than he himself realized. It 
becomes a natural question, what was his conception of faith and 
his attitude with regard to religion. This question has been 
examined by M. Laberthonniére with close attention to the 
utterances of Descartes onthe subject and with great psychological 


1 La liberté chez Descartes et la Théologie. By E. Gilson. Paris, Alcan, 1913.— 
8°, pp. 462. 
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subtlety, in three articles.. He proves conclusively that Des- 
cartes was a sincere believer and that he never thought of making 
a religion of his philosophy or of interpreting religion in a purely 
rationalistic spirit. He shows at the same time, however, to 
what extent Descartes conceived of faith asa passive acceptance 
of truths which force themselves upon us, and to what extent he 
utilized the separation of faith and philosophy in the interest of 
his scientific theories; also, finally, that he never really entered 
into the vital spirit of religion. 

This philosophy outside of faith was precisely what was so 
shocking to Pascal, the determined adversary in this respect of 
Cartesianism. Yet he retained nevertheless the Cartesian spirit, 
at least in his disposition to refer to the reason of the people 
questions which had hitherto been debated mainly by theo- 
logians. The new edition of Pascal, so carefully carried out by M. 
Brunschvieg with the collaboration of MM. Pierre Boutroux and 
Félix Gazier, makes it possible to follow more accurately than 
before'the controversies which led to the Provincial Letters or which 
followed their publication. Its explanatory notes also enable us 
to follow readily the various excursions of Pascal's scientific 
activity.2. The seventeenth century in our country has too long 
been studied almost exclusively as a succession of literary master- 
pieces; students are just beginning to realize the interest that 
would attach to a reconstruction of the scientific and religious 
movement. 

On the contrary, interest in the eighteenth century here has 
always centered especially in the theories and the ideas which it 
contributed, and which were to modify not only men’s habits of 
thought but the conduct of public affairs as well. From this 
fact, too, has arisen the difficulty which is found in considering 
it dispassionately and judging it with perfect impartiality, as 
was still to be seen in the discussions connected with the cele- 
bration of the second centennial of the birth of J. J. Rousseau. 
Concerning the trend and value of the influence exercised by 


1“La théorie de la foi chez Descartes’’"—‘‘La Religion chez Descaries.”’ 
Annales de Philosophie Chretienne, July, August and September, 1911.—pp. 382- 
403, 493-523, 617-640. 

? Pascal, Oeuvres, Vols. 1V-XI. Paris, Hachette 
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Rousseau, the most cultured people in the country were divided - 
not merely on theoretical grounds but also, as was plainly felt, by 
motives which involved even questions of cunscience itself. At 
this time appeared many studies for and against—and some 
simply concerning—Rousseau. The studies of the most direct 
interest for the history of philosophy are those which appeared 
in the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale,’ and some of which 
were reprinted in a volume of the Bibliothéque générale des sciences 
sociales? They were written by MM. Boutroux., Harald 
Héffding, Stammler, Bosanquet, Claparéde, Dwelshauvers, 
Jaurés, Bouglé, Lévy-Bruhl, Bourguin, Parodi, Benrubi, Delbos, 
and others, and related to the religious, philosophical, social 
and political ideas of Rousseau, and their effect on human life. 

We may pass directly from Rousseau to Kant, who was so 
largely inspired by him, and to the German philosophy which in 
various aspects shows such visible traces of his influence. In 
the successive volumes of L’année philosophique MM. Pillon and 
his collaborators revert more than once to questions raised by 
Kantianism. Particularly penetrating studies are those by M. 
Pillon on the Kantian doctrine of antimonies and its relation to 
the conceptions of Schopenhauer and of Renouvier.2 But the 
whole development of German thought from Kant on is studied 
in this country with increasing interest and care. 

We must content ourselves with noticing in connection with 
Kant the book by M. Jean Blum on Hamann.‘ The book is 
heavy and slow reading but solid and instructive, and not only 
depicts the somewhat mysterious personality of the ‘‘ Magician of 
the North,” but also gives detailed information concerning the 
relations of Hamann and Kant, also Herder and the controversy 
over the origin of language, as well as Jacobi and the controversy 
over Spinozism. On Schelling, however, there is a book which 
must detain usa little. The author, M. Bréhier,*® has ably planned 


1 May, Igr2. 

2 Jean-Jacques Rousseau.—Legons faites a l' Ecole des Hautes Etudes sociales. 
Paris, Alcan, 1912.—8°, pp. 303. 

* L'année philosophique. From the twentieth to the twenty-third year. 

4 La Vie et oeuvre de J.G. Hamann. By J. Blum. Paris, 1912.—12°, pp. 704. 

5 Schelling. By Emile Bréhier. Paris, Alcan, 1912.—8°, pp. 314. 
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his work; he has set out to portray the internal development of 
Schelling’s thought by following the chronological order of his 
works, and has carried out this difficult program with authori- 
tative scholarship and remarkable feeling for the sense of the 
text, refusing to be bound by a literal fidelity which would cer- 
tainly more than once have confused the uninitiated reader. The 
exposition is accompanied by a running commentary whose single 
disadvantage is that it serves to obscure the enthusiasm and 
splendid eloquence which lend such brilliancy and charm to the 
abstract speculations of the German metaphysician, and often 
help to secure acceptance for his audacious theories. But the 
important thing, after all, is to get at the significance of Schelling’s 
speculations and the causes which have rendered his work endur- 
ing. For this task of understanding and interpreting Schelling, 
M. Bréhier gives very valuable assistance. In particular his 
chapters on aesthetics and on religious problems illuminate with 
great power and critical insight in:portant phases of Schelling’s 
philosophy. His outline of the essential facts of the development 
of the system seems correct, though he periaps inclines to under- 
estimate the influence of Fichte on the early works, and is possibly 
not perfectly consistent in his delimitation of the successive 
periods or stages of this ever-changing philosophy. His general 
characterization of Schelling might have gained somewhat if his 
thought had been less closely assimilated to certain present-day 
movements; but it is interesting and it indicates clearly the dis- 
tinction between the momentary rationalism of Schelling and the 
rationalism of Hegel, also between his momentary voluntarism and 
the voluntarism of Schopenhauer. 

We are still waiting in this country for a work which will give 
an explanation as well as an exposition of Hegelianism. The 
book of M. P. Roques! gives the exposition with conscientious 
care; but although the author shows no lack of fervid Hegelian 
conviction, he contents himself too readily with following in an 
objective way the external circumstances of Hegel's life and the 
order of appearance of his works. Such as it is, however, the 
book will render useful aid in giving what we may call the material 


1P. Roques. Hegel, sa vie ef ses oeuvres. Paris, Alcan, 1912.—8°, pp. 358. 
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basis of facts for the working out of problems of explanation and 
interpretation. 

In contrast with Hegel, Schopenhauer has long been studied 
in France and has become almost familiar. Yet in passing into 
our literature, and we might almost say into our conversation, 
it must be granted that he has been simplified to excess. The 
monograph devoted to him by M. Ruyssen! is clear and accurate 
and in addition it reconstructs the author’s work in its full 
complexity. M. Ruyssen has made intelligent use of all recent 
literature which could aid in clarifying either the development 
or the internal significance of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. By 
way of criticism it may be suggested that he perhaps disposes 
a little too briefly of the questions of the sources and of the in- 
ternal relations of the different elements of the system; perhaps 
also his anxiety to show us his author as a living force has led 
him to exaggerate somewhat the affinities of his irrationalistic 
voluntarism with the pragmatism and voluntarism of the present 
time. Nor must it be forgotten that in Schopenhauer the dualism 
of idea and will leaves a definite rdle to be played by the former. 
M. Ruyssen’s book is to be commended in general for the ob- 
jective and well thought out character of its contents. The 
work by M. Ernest Seilliére? on the contrary, falls far short of a 
complete and systematic exposition. It has the merit of in- 
sisting, sometimes very happily, on the mystical and romantic 
elements in Schopenhauer’s thought. 

M. Albert Lévy is the author of a book on the life and work of 
Frederick Strauss, which may add nothing essential to the German 
works by Hausrath and Ziegler on the same subject, but it at 
least presents in a clear and attractive form and on the basis of 
a new direct study of the texts the work of one of the most 
characteristic writers of that nineteenth century Germany which 
has passed from romanticism to militarism, from theology to 
natural science, from Goethe and Humboldt to Bismarck and 
Moltke, and from Kant to Nietsche. The first Life of Jesus, 
in which Strauss applied a mythical interpretation to all the 


1 Schopenhauer. By Th. Ruyssen. Paris, Alcan, 1911.—8°, pp. 358. 
2 Schopenhauer. By Ernest Seilliére. Paris, Blount, 1910.—8°, pp. 240. 
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sacred writings, indicated in a decisive way the direction of his 
whole thought. Yet it is surely an exaggeration to see, as does 
M. Lévy, between the second Life and the first only a difference 
in exposition. And we must suggest also that it would have been 
well to treat more fully Strauss’s change from Hegelian to 
Darwinian evolution. Further, he hardly enables us to follow 
the genesis of the book on The Old and the New Faith. If, 
however, his aim was chiefly to give an introduction to the work 
of Strauss, he must be said to have accomplished his task with 
ability and success. 

A group of studies relating to various more or less recent 
tendencies in German philosophy, and to the prominent repre- 
sentatives of the different movements have been united under 
the not very accurate title of German Philosophy in the Nineteenth 
Century... M. Groethuysen treats of Dilthey and his school; 
M. Delbos of Husserl, his criticism of psychologism and his 
conception of a pure logic; M. Benrubi of the religious philosophy 
of Eucken; M. Basch, of contemporary German aesthetics; 
M. Dwelshauvers discusses Wundt and experimental psychology, 
while M. H. Norero writes on the social psychology of Wundt, 
M. Bouglé on Simmel, and M. Andler on the philosophy of the 
historical sciences. M. Andler also writes the masterly preface, 
which sketches the plan of further studies to continue and 
complete the present collection. 

Simmel, besides the study in the collection just referred to, 
has also received more thorough treatment by M. Mamelet.’ 
This writer has followed with much skill as well as sympathy the 
ingenious processes by which Simmel has utilized in the expla- 
nation of history, of the social and economic life, and of aes- 
thetics and religion, a conception of the relativity of knowledge 
which harmonizes well with his anticritical positivism and modi- 
fies Kantian formalism with an admixture of experimental 
psychology. 

It is obviously cause for gratification that a thought so rich as 
the German should become better known; the crossing of diverse 


1 La philosophie allemande au X1X* siécle. Paris, Alcan, 1912.—8°, pp. 254. 
2 Le relativisme philosophique chez Georg Simmel. By A. Mamelet. Paris, 
Alcan, 1913.—8°, pp. 214. 
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intellectual tendencies is likely also to prepare the way for original 
ideas. But there are among us characteristically French thinkers 
who have been hitherto too little known abroad, and one in 
particular who is deserving of wider recognition; this is Maine de 
Biran. Formed originally in the school of Condillac and the 
idealogues, he freed himself from his earlier masters; and, opposing 
both empiricism and abstract rationalism, he founded a phi- 
losophy of consciousness based on the dualism of the self which 
knows itself through effort, and of the unconscious or impersonal 
affections. To the best physiological explanations of his day he 
ad'ed new psychological conceptions of singular profundity. 
After resting some time in this philosophy of the self, he tended, 
under the influence of religious motives, toward the construction 
of a philosophy of the absolute based on the feeling or intuition 
of the divine spirit. In a clear and well arranged book on The 
Anthropology of Maine de Biran, M. Tisserand! has studied his 
system with minute care from the point of view of its latest form, 
and has analyzed with great power one of the most significant 
specimens of religious experience. In the same volume M. Tis- 
serand has restored and completed an unfinished work by Biran 
which had been abridged or mutilated in the earlier edition by 
Cousin. He is further preparing to edit, under the auspices of 
the French Institute, various other hitherto unpublished writings, 
which may shed additional light on an interesting and important 
figure in the world of thought and of letters. 

Another French philosopher of the nineteenth century who 
has been influenced but little by other systems is Cournot. His 
thought, at once personal, keenly critical and temperate, has 
occupied itself with the analysis of the ideas of order, of chance 
and of probability; with the definition of reason, with the criticism 
of knowledge by the examination of the sciences, their object, 
their principles, their postulates and their methods; and finally 
with the question as to whether a supreme synthesis of their 
results is a possibility. A probabilist by natural bent of mind 
as well as in doctrine, he presents connected suggestions rather 
than offers a finished system. His two principal works, the 


1 L’anthropologie de Maine de Biran. By P. Tisserand. Paris, Alcan, 1909.— 
8°, pp. 336. 
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Treatise on the Relations of the Fundamental Ideas in the Sciences 
and in History' and his Essay on the Foundations of Our Knowledge 
and the Characteristics of Philosophic Criticism,? which have for 
some time ben difficult to procure, have fortunately just been 
republished. His hitherto unpublished Recollections’ have also 
just appeared. These are really recollections, not confessions; 
Cournot relates things he has seen and paints with a delicate 
touch persons with whom he has associated. Some passages here 
and there incidentally throw light on the development of his 
thought. The editor of the Recollections, M. Bottinelli, has 
published at the same time a book on Cournot as a Metaphysician 
of Knowledge.* He sets out to reconstruct the metaphysical 
system which he regards as finally constituting for Cournot the 
principle or the guarantee of knowledge. This he considers to be 
a vitalistic metaphysics, admitting contingency and supported 
by a reason akin to intuition. Thus room would be made for 
the possibility of a transitional order which, without contra- 
dicting reason any more than reason contradicts logic, might 
appropriately be called the order of religious truth. It must be 
said that this reconstruction of Cournot’s work is more ingenious 
than accurate; it assimilates his system much too closely to those 
of certain contemporary intuition philosophers. Much sounder 
seems to me to be the study by M. Darbon on the concept of 
chance in the philosophy of Cournot.’ This writer does not 
restrict himself to an exposition of the method by which Cournot 
seeks to reconcile determinism with the independence of causal 
series; he goes on to show how, not without some wavering and 
uncertainty, the theory of chance is taken up and worked over so 
as to play the leading réle which is assigned to it in Cournot’s 

1 Traité de l'enchainement des idées fondamentales dans les sciences et dans I'his- 
loire. New Edition. Paris, Hachette, 1911.—8°, pp. xviii, 712. 

* Essai sur les fondements de nos connaissances et sur les caractéres de la crilique 
philosophique. New Edition. Paris, Hachette, 1912.—8°, pp. 614. 

3 Souvenirs d'A. Cournot. With an introduction by E. P. Bottinelli. Paris, 
Hachette, 1913.—8°, pp. 257. 

*A. Cournol, Métaphysicien de la connaissance. Paris, Hachette, 1913.—8°, 


pp. 266. 
5 Le concept du hasard dans lu philosophie de Cournot. Bordeaux, 1910.—8°, 


pp. 60. 
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system. In another field, M. Segond has ably summed up the 
significance of Cournot’s psychology and in particular the place 
occupied in it at various stages by the concept of life." 

There is some analogy between the probabilism of Cournot and 
the criticism of Renouvier. They were both overshadowed and 
left isolated by the philosophy then all-powerful in France, that 
of Victor Cousin. But Renouvier struggled more energetically 
against this isolation, and in addition his thought, being more 
specifically philosophic and more closely related to previous 
speculation, was able at an earlier date, in spite of unfavorable 
conditions, to exercise a considerable influence. His idea was 
to restore the essential features of Kantianism, while purifying 
it of certain prejudices such as the thing-in-itself, and the deter- 
minism of the natural order; at the same time he sought to restore 
the phenomenalism of Hume in order more radically to illuminate 
the concept of substance, and also to assimilate his doctrine 
somewhat to a freely interpreted Leibnitzian monadology and 
to the Cartesian theory of the will as a principle of judgment. 
Renouvier’s work shows a rare power of analysis combined with 
remarkable vigor in dialectic construction. These laudable 
qualities are especially conspicuous in the Essays in General 
Criticism? which have just been published and which certainly 
constitute one of the most notable French philosophical works 
of the nineteenth century. 

It would be desirable if the great diversity of intellectual and 
spiritual tendencies which have occupied this nineteenti: century 
could be studied in greater detail. This study should not be 
limited to professional philosophers, as a great many writers have 
contributed to the modification and propagation of philosophic 
ideas. Along with the development of theories in the strict 
sense, and with the relatively unchanging influence of organized 
beliefs, there has existed in France in the nineteenth century a 

1 Cournot et la psychologie vitaliste. By J. Segond. Paris, Alcan, 1911.—16°, 
pp. 166. 

* Charles Renouvier. Traité de Logique générale et de logique formelle.—2 vols. 
8°.—pp. xvii, 397, 398. 


Traité de Psychologie rationnelle. 1912,—2 vols. 8°.—pp. 393, 386. 
Les principes de la mature. 1912.—1 vol. 8°.—pp. lxv. 444. 
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well-defined movement of religious romanticism. The originator 
of this romanticism was La Mennais. To follow this man in his 
family, in his connections with the eighteenth century, in his 
reaction perhaps more apparent than real against Rousseau, in 
his reflections and his dreams, in his assimilation of the ideas of 
Bossuet and Bonald, and especially in the ramifications of his 
spiritual life, is the task to which M. Charles Maréchal has 
devoted himself. His two volumes are ably written and present 
a remarkable abundance of new information; they form a valuable 
contribution to the life history of a passionate, restless soul, 
dominated by a vivid imagination, violently enamoured with 
authority and yet incapable of submission to it.! 

Numerous other works have recently been published besides 
the editions and re-editions which have been mentioned, but they 
relate to subjects too diverse for detailed notice. Yet all strive, 
though in different degrees, to combine with a careful study of the 
texts or documents concerned a constructive, synthetic and even 
critical interpretation. They do not permit the philosophic 
import of the ideas reconstructed to be lost in history pure and 
simple. This is the ideal which has always been proposed and 
in an eminent degree realized by the man who ranks in France 
as the master of studies in the history of philosophy. I refer to 
Emile Boutroux, and it gives me an especial pleasure to be able 
to terminate this article with a brief mention of Boutroux’s little 
book on William James. No man was better qualified to sketch 
for French readers the intellectual and moral features of the 
illustrious American philosopher or to portray for us his rich and 
attractive personality. Boutroux has devoted his first pages to 
the man himself and his life. Then with his usual clearness and 
delicacy he develops the broad outlines of James’s psychology, 
his religious views and his pedagogy. These pages, enlivened 
by warm sympathy which yet does not preclude freedom of 
judgment, are a fine tribute of French thought to the memory of 


an American thinker. Victor DELBOs. 
1Charles Maréchal. La famille de La Mennais. Paris, Perrin, 1913.—8°, 
PP. 345- 


La jeunesse de La Mennais. Paris, 1913.—8°, pp. viii, 719. 
2 William James. By Emile Boutroux. Paris, Colin, 1912.—16°, pp. 142. 
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S in previous annual summaries, there can be no question 

here of uniting under a single rigid formula the manifold 

and somewhat contradictory philosophic movements of the year 

that has passed. It may be possible, however, to point out some 

definite centers about which the intellectual process has shown a 

tendency to concentrate and so attain at least a temporary 
equilibrium. 

The movement back to Kant and to the transcendental formu- 
lation of the problems has given its characteristic direction to the 
trend of recent German philosophy. The positivistic and psy- 
chologistic tendencies, and equally the diversified attempts at 
constructive metaphysics, have been so completely relegated to 
the background by the new Logismus that at present practically 
all discussions are carried on in the field marked out by the latter. 
A notable revival of metaphysical tendencies, it is true, is char- 
acteristic of the immediate present; but in this we see on the one 
hand effects of foreign influences such as that of Bergson, and 
on the other it must be noted that the significant discussions 
have by no means departed from the common ground of the 
critical philosophy. Moreover, while we must admit that the 
movement in Germany which seeks to erect the vitalistic concept 
into a universal principle of explanation has largely followed the 
leadership of Henri Bergson, it must be borne in mind on the 
other hand that the antilogical implications of the intuitionistic 
doctrine are recognized as repugnant to German thought. If the 
life-concept is to effect the synthesis of value and reality, it cannot 
be alogical or antilogical but the rational principle must rather 
be reconciled in it with that of intuition. 

This is the more to be emphasized since recent investigations 
have given the logical element the predominance in the whole 
field of being. Formerly, attention was principally directed to 
the outer world, whose transcendental interpretation seemed to 

1 Translated by F. H. Knight. 
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be the principal task of philosophy. This was clearly indicated 
in Kant himself, even though his doctrine of the categories laid 
down the conditions of all possible experience, and hence applied 
equally to subject and object. In the more detailed development 
of his thought, however, and in particular in the formulation of 
the juridical basis of the categories, his center of interest shifted 
notably in the direction of objective experience. This is readily 
to be explained by his pre-eminent interest in the problems of 
natural science, which for him so completely occupied the fore- 
ground of philosophy that they completely dominated his formu- 
lation and solution of problems. The critical philosophy is in 
short an objective view of the world. In this respect Kant 
inherited and at the same time completed the rationalistic 
mode of thought which since the Renaissance had expended 
most of its energy on the epistemological and metaphysical 
structure of the object. We see why psychology played a 
relatively minor réle in the critical system. For Kant psychology, 
into which quantitative methods and mathematics had not yet 
been introduced, was not to be called a science at all in the strict 
sense of the word. Yet he advanced this branch of study enor- 
mously, by finding in it the conditions for the realization of the 
categories. In more recent philosophy also, the ‘back to Kant’ 
movement has meant a limitation of the field of psychology. 
Transcendentalism had first to be established as a method, by 
overcoming the ‘psychologism’ of the strong positivistic schools 
which reduced logical values in the field of natural law to a plane 
of relativism and deprived them of their character of necessity. 

Psychic structure as well as outer nature was treated as a 
complex of facts whose relations could only be determined by 
experience and not as possessing timeless and unconditioned 
validity. The proof, to be sure, that here lurked a crude petitio 
principti was not hard to give. As the point of departure was 
the assumption of fixed laws governing the structure of psychic 
life, the validity of the highest axioms of logic was also assumed, 
which was the point to be proved by these laws of psychic 
structure. It is not to be denied that psychology itself suffered 
sympathetically through this overthrow of ‘psychologism’; but 
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thinkers could not permanently continue in the error that the 
failure of the unjustifiable attempt to base logic on psychology 
was any argument against the value of that discipline as an 
independent science parallel to the other sciences. Furthermore, 
it was not to be disputed that the perception of the absolute 
independence of logical values is a psychic fact and must con- 
stitute a sphere of the inner experience of reality. Thus it is not 
strange that Husserl, who published in the first volume of his 
Logische Untersuchungen the most complete and comprehensive 
polemic against ‘psychologism’ which has yet appeared, should 
devote the second volume of the same work exclusively to phe- 
nomenological analyses of the relations of thought to the logical 
values. The work of representatives of the ‘Gegenstands- 
theorie,’ such as Meinong, tends in the same direction; thisauthor’s 
investigation of objectivity in the intellectual and emotional 
behavior of man fulfills the strictest requirements of descriptive 
and analytical psychology. Leonard Nelson also, the founder 
of the Neo-Friesian School, regards the anthropological justi- 
fication of the categories as the most important if not the only 
problem in connection with a theory of pure knowledge. The 
point of his criticism is turned against any attempt at a logical 
deduction of the forms of the categories, such as has been under- 
taken especially by the Marburg School. Efforts in this field 
have recently been directed also toward the placing of psychology 
on a new basis and starting it out frankly in a new direction; the 
aim is to derive from the spiritual values, intellectual, ethical and 
aesthetic, the psychic functions which have objectified them- 
selves in the products of mind in these fields. Thus psychology 
stands at the parting of the ways; the situation can perhaps not 
be better characterized than by saying that in place of the old 
slogan, ‘for logic and against psychologism,’ the new one must 


be worded, ‘for psychology against psychologism.’ 

It will be clear from the foregoing that at the present time 
interest centers in the establishment of psychology on a philo- 
sophical foundation rather than in the determination and 
arrangement of specific psychological facts. Even this general 
point of view is to be heralded as an evidence of progress. Where 
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psychology has been made an empirical science, isolated from 
the great world problem, and has occupied itself with the col- 
lection and inductive treatment of factual data, it has perhaps 
brought valuable material to light, but has never been able to 
construct a living coherent system. Its claim to independence 
from philosophical assumptions, moreover, was at best a some- 
what shadowy illusion. It was in fact merely a particular sort 
of philosophizing, namely, positivistic empiricism, upon which 
the empirical ‘psychology without a soul’ so popular in the 
past decade was dependent. From that philosophy it borrowed 
its characteristic method, the naive conviction of the immediately- 
given nature of experience and of the possibility of getting hold 
of it through merely reaching out after it, or more correctly, 
through passive reception of it. Moreover, it was deemed neces- 
sary to concern one’s self only with the elementary constituents 
and their appropriate connections, which shows again the 
influence of the naturalistic conceptions that built up all physical 
reality out of the ultimate elements—atoms and motion. This 
parallel manifests itself especially in the associationistic character 
of the empirical psychology. The thinking spirit, conscious of 
itself, is merely the final result of the associations, not the motive 
power of the whole conscious process. We shall see that right 
here in the relation between feeling and thought, a decisive 
change sets in with the recent critical psychology. This is 
accounted for, again, by its place in the general philosophic 
system to which it belongs. This general view, that is to say, 
has made it clear that psychical reality belongs to quite a dif- 
ferent dimensional form from temporal, that, namely, of logical 
meaning reaction, into which every incident of experience, even 
the most simple and rudimentary, is taken up. The association- 
istic psychology was disposed to limit this function to the most 
highly organized psychic manifestations, articulate speech and 
thought, and to link it with representation as a sort of an attach- 
ment to prevent its being altogether isolated. A consequence 
of the overthrow of empiricism by transcendentalism has been 
that in the analysis of the inner processes these have been recog- 
nized as permeated through and through with logical values and 
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meanings. In the operation a new ground of distinction between 
the physical and the psychical has become manifest. Not 
merely the linear character of consciousness, the temporal suc- 
cession of its content, distinguishes it from the space-time rela- 
tions and arrangement by position of the outer world, but also 
the remarkable direction of that content toward an ideal system 
in no way to be determined in space and time. We think of the 
physical as constituted by what in form and content it is; the 
psychical, on the other hand, as well by what it means. That is, 
the psychical always implies and includes something besides 
itself, of which it is in the broadest sense symbolic or representa- 
tive and toward which it is ‘“‘intentionally’’ (Husserl) directed. 
The nature of perception, memory, and the formation of images 
(Vorstellen), as well as conceptual thought, prove this. It may 
be objected that this distinction is eliminated by the fundamental 
critical view of all being, inner as well as outer, as subject to 
logical law. But this amenability to logical law is not the present 
question (which itself relates to a strict logical relation); the 
point now to be emphasized is that in the psychical, a connection 
with logical values must be realized in an active experience. 

It is the merit of Hénigswald to have laid the greatest emphasis 
on this point in his lecture, Prinzipien der Denkpsychologie, 
(Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, pp. 45). The central idea of the 
lecture is the emphasis on the intellectual nature of the mental 
life and the essential inseparability of thought from all other 
psychic functions, since they all contain or presuppose it. Only 
with thought as a point of departure therefore, as Hénigswald 
clearly shows, can a valid and adequate psychology be built up. 
“Thus the factor of meaning (Sinn) cuts deeper and deeper into 
the enormous complexity of the psychic life, as the dominating 
reaction; and the circumstance which seems to me to demand the 
most serious consideration, even from a purely psychological 
point of view, is the tendency of everything psychical in the 
direction of meaning, or what I should like to call simply the 
‘meaning’ of the psychical. Perhaps we may express the thought 
in another way by saying that only the relatively meaningless 
can have a place in the psychic structure; and the striving after 
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a meaningful connection for elements in an unmeaning juxta- 
position probably ceases only with the end of the psychic life 
itself." In the further development of his thesis Hénigswald 
provisionally distinguishes, in common with the group of thinkers 
basing their work on Kant, between epistemology, phenome- 
nology, and the psychology of experience. Epistemology deals 
with the kingdom of truth and its determining conditions; phe- 
nomenology analyzes or dissects the experience of meaning, and 
psychology investigates the mental conditions which control 
that experience. Phenomenology omits from consideration the 
criteria of evaluation of its objects, the distinction between mere 
meaning and truth. These are furnished only by epistemology; 
the former science can deal with them merely as experienced, 
not as judged or appreciated (normiert). 

We find kindred lines of thought developed by Driesch in his 
book on Logik als Aufgabe (Tiibingen, Mohr, pp. vi, 99). He 
also attempts to discover the connection between logic and 
phenomenology. The latter corresponds to what Driesch calls 
the science of self-consciousness, while the basis of logic he de- 
signates as the science of order. The most important thesis of 
the work is that the psychic phenomenon of reflection is con- 
structed and not passively experienced, i. e., that it belongs to the 
realm of order or logic, or that the content of such a mode of 
consciousness consists in having thoughts. The same is supposed 
to apply to willing and to any sort of change or becoming. The 
last is regarded as ‘meant objectivity,’ while immediate experience 
would comprehend only the existent which is out of relation to 
time. I do not believe this thesis will be accepted in its radical 
form. Even if we do not go so far as Bergson and find in the 
experience of time the metaphysical intuition of the absolute, 
we at least cannot deny this experience its character of immediacy. 
It is quite incomprehensible how a temporal order can be made 
out of timeless elements by any conceptual process. On the 
contrary, the assumption of the timelessness of experiences is 
itself the result of conceptual falsification. It seems to me that 
with respect to the problem of the past, neither the symbol- 
theory nor that of its immediately-given character is adequate, 
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and that a rigid separation of the two is here carried ad absurdum. 
That we have an immediate experience of the past is simply a 
contradiction in terms, while it is equally impossible that an 
order like the temporal could originate from pure existence values 
through any constructive action. The construction must have 
some basis of procedure if its result is to possess value as knowledge 
and not be merely arbitrary assumption. If we ask how a 
process of becoming can be built up out of existences, Driesch 
answers, on the basis of memory-symbols. But it will not do 
to isolate experience and symbol to the degree that they become 
mutually exclusive opposites. This is possible with artificial, 
merely conventional symbols like those of speech and writing, 
but not with those which are forced upon us by the nature of 
things and to which an objective or theoretical value is to attach. 
These would be unmeaning either as represented or representing, 
if they had no substantial connection with experience. Briefly 
stated, if the past and the consciousness of change rooted in it 
were merely a static symbol, it would be inexplicable how any 
transition from it to the dynamics of psychic life could be effected. 
The problem of time is chiefly interesting because of the very 
fact that in it, as in the more ultimate problem of the Ego, 
symbolism and memory recognition (Erlebtheit), or symbol and 
reality, come so close together that an essential separation is felt 
to be no longer possible and we rather come in contact with an 
ultimate reconciling principle of thought and being. Without 
involving ourselves in a lengthy discussion of this question, we 
may treat as demonstrated the fact that the distinction, going 
back to Kant, between empirical and pure time, that given in 
experience and that logically constructed, remains unshakable. 
Less assailable seems Driesch’s contention that there is in the 
psychic process only the having of thoughts and no reflection. 
He may be correct in his claim, based on the results of many 
experimenters, that in the effort to master a logical situation, 
the thinkable elements of the problem are predominant rather 
than the thought-processes themselves. Otherwise expressed, 
thoughts and not thought, are present toconsciousness, and further 
objective experiences may well be at the basis of these thoughts, 
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without a fixed determinable relation subsisting between them. 
It is noteworthy that Driesch himself arrives at the result that 
no experience is free from the thought element, that there is no 
such thing as pure feeling, perception or representation. 

The book of Fritz Miinch on Erlebnis und Geltung (Berlin, 
Reuter & Reichard, pp. 188) which has appeared as a supple- 
mentary volume in the Kantstudéen, is based strictly on Kant 
and Neo-Kantianism. It is a fertile and thorough investigation, 
along the general line of thought whose main points have 
been brought out by Rickert, Lask, Christiansen, and the 
representatives of the Marburg School. The work affords 
another example of the astonishing degree of differentiation which 
the logical field has attained in recent German philosophy. The 
concepts of validity, value, meaning, norm, truth, correctness, 
and certainty, of the idea and of the category, which were origin- 
ally almost inseparably commingled in opposition to the intuitive 
content of experience, are here sharply distinguished and the 
boundaries which separate them marked out with great subtlety. 
The transcendental standpoint is rigidly maintained not merely 
against the empirical but against the metaphysical view as well. 
All being is founded on import (Gelten) ; that is the farthest point 
to which the analysis of thought can be carried. The critical 
formulation of the problem goes back, not to the old opposition 
of subject and object, but to that of form and content. Pure, 
unformed experience is a limiting concept; this does not mean 
that it is alogical, unmeaning, but merely that it is to be logically 
derived and defined. On this point we find all the thinkers so 
far named in agreement. It goes without saying that Miinch 
is led by this conviction to an unconditional repudiation of 
intuitionism and of all mere experience philosophy. And it is 
undoubtedly quite true that a pure, unmeaning, non-conceptual 
experience is an impossibility. The appeal to such an experience 
which has been made by Bergson and his school, means not 
merely the end of all philosophy but a purely imaginary furthering 
of itsaims. From the determination of the form of all experience 
by values, meanings and imports, it by no means follows, however, 
that any specific relation subsists between the two. In particular, 
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it does not militate against the original character of metaphysical 
being. That it is only expressible in propositions implying im- 
port does not mean that its import-content exhausts it without 
a residue. It does not devolve upon us here to enter the lists 
in favor of a positive metaphysic, but it is fitting that its essential 
possibility be upheld and the fallacies of any transcendental 
argument against it disclosed. ‘Logism’ raises against any 
metaphysic the reproach of dogmatism, for at the basis of any 
system, it is alleged, must lie an unscrutinized ‘being,’ from which 
in some inexplicable way, the knowing process is derived, while 
conversely, the being must first be somehow logically constituted. 
Thus, for example, it would be an illicit procedure to start out 
from the distinction between physical and psychical and investi- 
gate the relation between the two, or to explain the nature of 
knowledge from this relation. Those objects which are desig- 
nated as physical and psychical must first be conceptually 
justified. But we may immediately grant all this without 
therefore drawing the conclusions of radical ‘logism.’ For it is 
itself a dogmatic prejudice that metaphysics unconditionally 
derives knowledge from a naively hypostatized ‘being’ and in 
the form of a subjective copy of the latter. The latest polemic 
directed against logical idealism (that of Kiilpe) has shown that 
the metaphysical concept-building can be critically established 
as a function of realization. Thus it infers determinate neces- 
sities of existence from necessities of thought, proceeding thus 
from thoughts to being and not in the reverse direction. It 
proposes to explain, not the realistically and ontologically in- 
soluble problem of thought and consciousness, but that of 
‘being.’ But another problem of metaphysics must be men- 
tioned, which ‘logism’ does not at first sight appear to meet. 
This is furnished by the intuitive if not alogical and irrational 
cognition of ‘being’ in the act of experience itself. The priority 
and autonomy of the logical as the basis of knowledge is again 
not invalidated by the fact that it assures us of something existent. 
It is at best but a one-sided and unjustifiable view which looks 
at metaphysics in the light of the mirror-theory definitely over- 
thrown by Descartes himself. The analysis and orientation of 
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the problem of knowledge which Miinch has carried out, and 
which is so excellent in many respects, must not be given up even 
if his anti-metaphysical attitude has to be rejected. The point 
in dispute relates not to the structure of the logical, but to the 
question whether the logical is able to take ‘being’ up into itself. 
Miinch’s treatment is the less a refutation of the metaphysical 
in that it also assumes the given character of the content and 
the determination of the logical categories by the nature of that 
content, and hence cannot endorse the radical ‘logism’ based on 
Hegel. 

Among the most important philosophical events of the past 
year must be named the appearance of the Jahrbuch fiir Phi- 
losophie und phainomenologische Forschung by Husserl, in collabo- 
ration with Geiger, Pfander, Scheler and Reinach. (Verlag 
Niemeyer, Halle a/S pp. 847.) The program of this phenomen- 
ology had been previously sketched by Husserl in the second 
volume of his Logische Untersuchungen, as well as in his paper on 
Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft. The treatment relates, not 
to the development of a special discipline, but to the laying of a 
broad foundation to serve as a basis for both philosophy and the 
special sciences. Husserl draws a sharp distinction between 
phenomenology and psychology. Psychology is an empirical 
science, a science of facts and realities; the phenomena of which 
it treats in common with the subjects to which they appertain 
belong to the space-time world. Phenomenology, on the con- 
trary, must be built up, not as a science of facts but of essences, 
as an eidetische science. For the general distinction of the two, 
it suffices that the essence-sciences are independent of fact- 
sciences but not conversely: “‘for it is evident in case of the former 
that an empirical science, wherever it completes mediate bases 
of judgments, must be governed by the formal principles laid 
down by formal logic. In any case, it must, like every science 
directed toward objects, be bound by the laws pertaining to 
objectivity in general. To this it must be added that every fact 
includes an essential material content, and every formal truth 
belonging to the pure essence so included must furnish a law 
binding upon every given, and indeed upon every possible, 
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factual detail.” For pure phenomenology, Husserl demands 
that the science hold aloof from the natural or realistic standpoint, 
and deal strictly with the pure or transcendental consciousness 
which must be the exclusive object of contemplation. This 
view of consciousness abstracts it entirely from every question 
as to the existence of the thing known, and occupies itself, as we 
may otherwise express it, not with the ‘whether’ but with the 
‘how’ of being. This is the first distinctive mark. The second is 
found in the fact that this exclusive occupation with the essential 
connections of experience does not mean abstraction, but merely 
the adoption of an immediate, intuitive, phenomenological point 
of view. The concept of intuition is used by Husserl in a sense 
much wider than the current one, extending far beyond the 
sphere of perception and including all given aspects of relation 
of which we are immediately aware. This extension of the mean- 
ing of intuition is undeniably a forward step, as in consequence 
of it the problem of evidence is rightly placed on a basis of 
intuitive procedure instead of determinate logical feelings. A 
completely clear distinction, to be sure, is not given between this 
field and that of pure thought; such a distinction would be of the 
greatest importance, however, as it would finally succeed in 
placing in a new light the problem of intellectual intuition, which 
Kant regarded as the fundamental problem of metaphysics. 
This phenomenology is not entirely lacking in metaphysical ten- 
dencies, even though it seeks to limit itself to an immanent 
analysis of the data of consciousness. The character assumed by 
the problem of the outer world should be especially mentioned. 
There is a definite rejection of the theory, shared by empiristic 
and rationalistic systems, according to which that which is given 
in perception is an image or symbol of the real metaphysical 
attributes of things. Such a conception always implies that the 
actual object and that which stands for, or symbolically repre- 
sents it are distinct, while Husserl emphatically insists that the 
physical thing and the thing perceived are one and the same. 
The physical thing is merely the perceived phenomenon logically 
determined. Thus thought does not leap over into a transcendent 
sphere, but follows to the last attainable step the course which 
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lay open from the sphere of perception. It now becomes clear 
that Husserl’s methodological attitude toward the problem of 
‘being’ is entirely similar to that of Neo-Kantianism, and for 
that reason, too, he shares in all the difficulties which the latter 
standpoint encounters. This relates especially to the concept of 
‘pure consciousness,’ as it is not clear how such a concept, as a 
strictly logical structure, can solve the fundamental problem of 
reality. The assertion of the necessary identity between the 
thing perceived and the physical object can by no means be 
regarded as overcoming the difficulties of the position. As an 
illustration, we need only ask how unification is to be thought 
between such heterogeneous complexes as colors and tones on the 
one hand and atoms on the other. As far as the plan of the 
phenomenology has been developed up to the present, it seems 
that with all the minuteness of analysis and delicacy of shading 
in which Husserl shows himself a master, there is still wanting a 
clear and definite separation and demarcation of two possible 
views which we may designate in a general way as the subjective 
and the objective. The descriptive, phenomenological analysis 
of essence-structures must still be distinguished from an adequate 
treatment of values in the sense of a closed system of knowledge. 
In a word, the boundaries between psychology and logic are not 
yet drawn sharply enough, in spite of all the refutations of psy- 
chologism. Hence we find some justification for the objections 
of the logicians against the exclusive domination of phenomen- 
ology brought about by Husserl’s work and also by the important 
contributions of his collaborators. Among the latter, Scheler’s 
Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik is 
worthy of especial mention. 

Meinong’s Gegenstandstheorie has many points of contact with 
Husserl’s phenomenology, and both authors recognize this 
relation. They do not fully coincide, however, and this applies 
not merely to divergences in individual results, but to more 
fundamental differences in their methodological bases; with the 
‘objectivity theory’ seems to lie the advantage of a sharper draw- 
ing of the lines. A programmatic outline of the theory is to be 
found in Husserl’s observation that the old ontological theory 
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that the knowledge of possibilities must precede that of realities 
is, rightly interpreted and applied, a profound truth. The 
historic connection of this view with the classically based Wolffian 
ontology has been appropriately emphasized by recent writers, 
+ especially by Pichler. The essential point here is again the 
separation of the ‘how’ from the ‘whether’ of being, or, as we 
may also express it, of essence from existence. The essence 
relations are to be discovered independently of the question of 
realization. The position of the Gegenstandstheorie is accordingly 
dissociated from the problem of existence and leaves factual 
reality out of consideration. Its procedure is, however, dis- 
tinctively one of objectification and not of psychologizing, as it 
is concerned with the actual structure of knowledge values. It is 
- differentiated from Kantian apriorism by two characteristics, 
though, more strictly regarded, the two may spring from a 
common root. The categories of the critical philosophy are also 
ideal, that is to say, independent of existence; they are derived 
from no experience, yet they are immediately related to experience 
in a teleological way and hence form a basis for the problem of 
being. Probably closely connected with this is the fact of 
4 Kant’s exclusive, one-sided orientation of the theory of the cate- 
gories in relation to mathematics and physical science. In 
opposition to this, Meinong’s field of investigation is limited by 
no such restrictions. He seeks the a priori in every region of the 
given; it is characteristic of his method that he finds the archetype 
of apriorism in the comparing activity itself. For example, if 
two colors are under consideration, each of them is a datum of 
experience, but the discernment of their difference requires for 
its explanation no especial act of experience. It announces itself 
in an act of intuitive certainty which is completely independent 
of that through which the two related experience-contents are 
recognized. It is obvious that apriorism here penetrates much 
farther into the sensible than with Kant, who, with the exception 
of the pure concepts, does not go beyond the forms of intuition. 
That these investigations cover much psychological territory in 
spite of their general logical character, follows of necessity from 
the nature of the problems treated. In Husserl’s Abhandlungen 
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zur Erkenntnistheorie und Gegenstandstheorie (Leipsic, Ambrosius 
Barth, pp.x, 554), in the second volume of the collected discussions, 
are included studies on the Theory of Relations, on the Episte- 
mological Evaluation of Memory, on the Significance of Weber's 
Law, on Higher-Order Objects and Their Relation to Inner 
Perception, and on the Gegenstandstheorie. In following this 
series of investigations, the author’s intellectual development 
gives its characteristic stamp more and more to his work, and the 
transition from the psychological method to that of the ‘objec- 
tivity theory’ is more and more prominent. 

Oesterreich’s ableand suggestive volume on Die Phdénomenologie 
des Ich in ihren Grundproblemen (Leipsic, Barth, pp. vii, 532), 
falls in the same general field of discussion as the foregoing. As 
the title itself indicates, the fundamental interest of the work 
relates to the foundations of psychology. It aims to place the 
subject in the proper light and bearing by clearing it of the 
prejudices incident to the carrying over of objective standards 
into the field of consciousness. As I have previously pointed 
out in my introductory paragraphs, the extraordinary development 
of the natural sciences and the turning of philosophical interest 
toward the problem of nature, led to the intrusion of the objective 
method into psychology, where it must necessarily come into 
conflict with its subject matter. The author referred to sees 
the extreme embodiment of this error in the sensualistic theory 
according to which the Ego is the sum of the feeling-contents. 
Condillac, Hume, and recently, Mach, have been historically 
its most influential representatives. For substantiating it, 
recourse is often had to the subjectivity of sense impressions. 
Oesterreich, however, rightly points out the error and equivoca- 
tion of epistemological and psychological subjectivity. Wuie 
the sense-content does not exist, as naive realism assumes, yet 
it is no more an appurtenance of the Ego; it is also a comparative 
stranger to the critical realists and the idealists. To the Ego 
belong the acts of feeling, perceiving, representing, and thinking, 
which Oesterreich has attempted with apparent success to dis- 
tinguish from their contents, and, more especially, feeling and 
willing. The identification of the will with the Ego, met with 
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in many strict voluntarists, is here denied. From this it is clear 
that with respect to his conception of the Ego, the author adopts 
the attitude neither of a positivistic phenomenalism nor a meta- 
physical substantialism. 

The book contains, as well, many extended and valuable dis- 
cussions in the field of logic and the theory of knowledge. The 
author inclines unmistakably toward critical realism. It is 
essentially because the Ego is something other than the sum of 
its sense-contents that it can objectify the latter and conceive 
them as an outer world independent of itself. But this conceiving 
must also be always a distinguishing; an immediate awareness 
of external reality, whether of things or of the consciousness of 
our fellows, such as intuitionism assumes, is untenable. Herein 
is contained at the same time a protest against the mystical turns 
in modern epistemology. 

A wholly different standpoint, though one quite in the general 
direction of the problems we have discussed, is adopted by 
Natorp’s Allgemeine Psychologie, 11. Buch. Objekt und Methode der 
Psychologie (Tiibingen, Mohr, pp. xii, 352). This work must 
immediately arouse the greatest interest since in it one of the 
best-known representatives of classical ‘logism’ expresses himself 
concerning a field in which the Logos seems to find its limits. 
In our introduction, it will be recalled, we referred to the fact 
that the methodology of ‘logism’ has succeeded in displacing 
that of ‘psychologism.’ The question then becomes the more 
important as to what form psychology is to take when recon- 
structed in its proper domain. Natorp had already answered 
preliminary questions in his Einleitung in die Psychologie written 
some time ago; Cohen also, in the last part of his System der 
Philosophie, suggested a new treatment of psychology. This 
is regarded as the final significant result of the critical procedure. 
The point of departure is not the facts of the mental life but those 
most objective manifestations, the valuation processes and 
spiritual activities in which it objectifies itself, the fields of logic, 
ethics and aesthetics. Psychology is then frankly a process of 
reconstruction of the mental out of these its factual productions. 
The empirical can only be conceived in terms of pure thinking, 
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willing and feeling. Natorp too holds to this general direction. 
Yet a difference seems to persist between his view and the plan 
of Cohen’s psychology as far as can be judged from the works of 
the philosopher hitherto published. Cohen derives the psychical 
immediately from the objective as its presupposition or realiza- 
tion-form. Natorp advocates a reversal of this whole point of 
view; the function of ‘objectification,’ he opposes to that of 
‘subjectification’ as a basis of psychology. The crucial point 
in his thought is revealed in the leading principles of the Marburg 
school. It consists in the fact that to the dogmatic conception 
that the subject and object are ultimately given factors which 
thought always finds already present, is opposed the critical 
view, according to which subject and object are only constituted 
by fiats (Setzungen) of thought itself. Logical idealism hopes 
especially by adopting this course to ward off suspicion of sub- 
jective idealism or idealism of mere consciousness. Now the 
question is supposed to be not so much to construct psychology 
out of logical materials, as a parallel science ‘beside’ the others, 
as to provide a transcendental foundation for it. Then it would 
be, as Natorp is never tired of emphasizing, a mere science of 
objects, and not a science of the subject, which is its innermost 
problem. According to this, the objectifying procedure is 
inapplicable here, for it would assume that the real object of 
psychology forms a portion of existence, coordinated with the 
objects of the other disciplines and forming with them the whole 
of the existent. But this is nottrue. The relation of the sub- 
jective to the objective is, according to Natorp, not that of one 
part of a sphere to another part, inside of a whole equally includ- 
ing both. He declares himself an opponent of the theory, which 
we find permeating the thought of Oesterreich and many other 
psychologists, that any limited group of phenomena, such as 
feeling and will, constitute the Ego, or that the latter is to be sought 
in the activity of mental life, or specifically, in acts as dis- 
tinguished from contents. He denies any fundamental duality 
of activity and content; activity is also content, in so far as it is 
known, and it is as the most general reference point of content 
that the Ego figures. The process of subjectifying cannot then 
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consist in the selection and fixing of certain contents or content- 
groups, but in an attitude which equally includes all, but in a 
sense radically opposed to that of the method of objectification. 
“Only in knowledge are subjectivity and objectivity, or rather 
subjectification and objectification to be distinguished as two 
different ‘directions of the knowing process.’ Or, we may 
distinguish the appearance simply as such from its two-fold 
contemplation: on one hand as an appearance for consciousness, 
and on the other as an appearance of an object.”’ Subjectification 
is supposed to restore the character of the immediately experi- 
enced out of the objective product of consciousness. It may 
appear somewhat surprising that uncompromising logism here 
arrives at a result akin to that of Bergsonian intuitionism. 
Natorp combats this position at length, and not merely in a 
polemic against the French thinker’s negative estimation of the 
logical; he finds rather an impossibility in the contention that 
the immediately experienced should be cognized simply in the 
form in which it is experienced. It can only be disengaged, he 
thinks, from its conceptual envelope by an infinite process of 
subjectification corresponding to the infinite process of objecti- 
fication. That is, it can not be grasped by a mystical suspension 
of the intellectual function, but only by means of this function, 
exercised, however, in a reverse direction. It is clear that this 
procedure stands in the closest relation with Husserl’s Phd- 
nomenologie which also, it will be remembered, seeks to get back 
of the objective character of thought to the problem of the pure 
consciousness on which it rests. The phenomenological pro- 
cedure is likewise one of ‘encompassing.’ It strives by drawing 
more and more narrowly the bounds of objective determination, 
to fix the attention on the original pure form of the experience. 
What Driesch calls Ordnungslehre seems also to aim at a similar 
goal. 

Our study of the leading thought currents has substantiated 
the reference made in the introduction to the central position 
occupied by the psychological problem. It may be described 
as a peculiar sort of impressionism, comparable to certain move- 
ments in recent art, which thus finds expression in the character 
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of the mental life. It is most sharply brought out by Natorp: 
the mental life is to be understood through a sort of opposition 
to or struggle against all objectification of value. Two consider- 
ations are to be noted in reference to the discussion. In the 
first place we must ask whether the fundamental basis of the 
logistical conception of the nature of reality, which also determines 
its anti-metaphysical attitude, does not become involved in 
uncertainty in Natorp’s treatment of psychology. The final 
result of the process of subjectifying reconstruction can only 
signify the reduction of the reality in the object to the pure 
immediacy of experience. In that case there would either be 
two sorts of existence, one founded in import (Gelten) and the 
other in life, or else, if this duality appeared untenable, it would 
become imperative to subject the whole logistical concept of 
reality to a revision to avoid the opposition between it and life. 
From this it would follow in the second place, that the spheres of 
life and of import would stand in a very different relation to 
each other and that their coincidence would be achieved at once 
instead of only at the end of an infinite logical process. Thus 
only could the absolute opposition be overcome between subject 
and object, which is inconsistent with the monism of the trans- 
cendental method. In this way we should be given a new meta- 
physics, a doctrine of ‘being’ as an identity of value and reality; 
it would mean the reconciliation of intuitionism and logism which 
has been striven for in Germany. Attempts in this direction 
are by no means wanting in the most recent literature. An 
example is Zschimmer’s Welterlebnis (Leibzig, 3 Teile nebst 
Anhang Prolegomena zur Panlogik), a book marking a return to 
Hegelian viewpoints. The ‘logic of oppositions’ here expanded, 
seeks the synthesis in the concept of life, which accordingly is 
not taken in an alogical sense, but rather as the concrete unity 
of the reality of nature with the ideal spirit. This deeping and 
broadening of the concept represents the only possible form under 
which can be effected the reconciliation of the metaphysical 
vitalism of the ‘life’ philosophy and the pure logism of the 
‘import’ philosophy. It corresponds with this fundamental 
broadening of the basic principle that the categories of mood 
(Gemiit) and passion are included in the new system. 
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Simmel’s very intelligent discussion in Logos, ‘‘ Das individuelle 
Gesetz,’’ tends toward the same final result, attempting to discover 
in the concept of individuality an existence-structure logically 
formed. The further effort is made to isolate in the individual 
life a sphere which is neither the purely general of the concept 
nor the purely particular of the irrational unique detail, but both 
in one. Individuality is hence rigidly distinguished from sub- 
jectivity, or more exactly, it is defined as the synthesis of the 
subjective and objective principles. It is a form amenable to 
law, yet one in which is included a real, individual, concretely 
experienced element. Here again the effort is clearly visible to 
combine organically with Bergson’s conception of the mental as 
purely dynamic, the formal principle of logic. The attempt is 
promising to say the least; the possibility of a new metaphysic 
can only be won where the idea is represented as a living entity. 

OscaR EWALD. 
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THE TIME-PROCESS AND THE VALUE OF HUMAN 
LIFE. I. 


N the present paper and one that is to follow it I wish to consider 
the relation between the time-process and our estimate of 
the worth of the individual human life. There are four values 
in terms of which we are wont to measure this worth—truth, 
goodness, beauty, and pleasure. Whether each of these is an 
ultimate, so that there are four codrdinate values; whether one 
of them is ultimate while the others are derived from it; whether 
all four are so many different aspects of one supreme value; or 
whether, finally, only the first three are values, while the last is 
rather the sense of value, it is not necessary for us to decide here. 
For our investigation is based upon the judgments that men 
actually pass upon life, and there can be little question that they 
commonly estimate it in terms of truth, goodness, beauty, and 
pleasure.! 

These four values are realized, to a greater or less extent, in 
the lives of human beings. And in so far as they are incorporated 
in a particular life, we think of it as possessing value, as good.* 
The purpose of this paper is to inquire whether the worth of a 
given realization is affected in any way by its temporal position, 
whether the attainment of truth or of moral goodness in one 
part of a human life is regarded by us as more (or less) valuable 
than its attainment in some other part of that life would be. 

We may consider first the evaluation of life in terms of pleasure 


1It may be thought that to these four we ought to add a fifth—the religious 
value. This suggestion, however, raises various questions, as to the nature of 
morality and religion and the relation of the two to each other, into which we 
cannot enter here. And fortunately it is not necessary, for the purposes of our 
study, that we decide whether the religious value is distinct from the moral or not. 
For so far as the conclusions of this paper are concerned, it is in precisely the same 
position as the moral value, so that if we added it to our list it would neither throw 
any new light upon our problem nor necessitate any change in our conclusions. 

2 The word ‘good’ is obviously used here in its broader meaning. In the 
broader sense of the term whatever is valuable is good; in the narrower sense only 
that is good which has moral value. 
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and pain. Can we assert that the importance of a pleasurable 
or painful experience is quite independent of its temporal position, 
or must we say, on the contrary, that the temporal position is 
itself a factor of the (positive or negative) value of the experience? 
Apparently the latter is the case. The pleasure of one moment, 
it would seem, is capable of being spoiled by later pain; and in 
like manner the earlier pain may be atoned for by the later 
pleasure. But the reverse is not true. Earlier joy does not 
compensate us for later sorrow; nor does the earlier suffering 
destroy the value of the later happiness.'. In general the pleasure- 
pain value of a later stage seems to have power to cancel that of 
an earlier one, while the value of an earlier stage has no such 
influence over that of a later one. 

At first thought it might seem that this one-sided relation 
between ‘earlier’ and ‘later’ is simply a special case of the 
overwhelming importance of the present, as contrasted with both 
past and future. The pleasure-pain value of the present moment, 
one might urge, is of supreme consequence to us; and for this 
reason the glow of present joy or the chill of present sorrow can 
destroy the affective value of either past or future. But this 
insistence upon the swamping influence that the present often 
exerts, does not suffice to explain the peculiar relation between 
earlier and later which we are considering. For the unreflective 
consciousness the present has, it is true, supreme importance. 
But as soon as man begins to reflect, the case is altered. Whereas 
the naive consciousness, absorbed in the present, ignores the value 
of all else, in man as a reflective being there appears a disposition, 
not to set present over against past and future, but rather to 
contrast later with earlier and to believe that the pleasure-pain 
value of the later stages of life, is, somehow, of more consequence 
than that of the earlier stages. It is true that this disposition 
does not completely overpower the other tendency to assert the 
importance of the present. And it is well that this is so. An 
utter disregard of the present in the interests of the future would 
be disastrous for our happiness in more respects than one. But 


1 It is obvious that in so far as the memory of a past experience is pleasant or 
painful, the pleasure or pain is to be credited to the account of the moment of 
remembering. 
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although the tendency to consider the future does not, and 
should not, destroy for us the unique significance of the present, 
there can be little question that it plays an important part in 
our estimate of the pleasure-pain value of life. That it does this 
is shown in two ways, (1) by certain choices that we make and 
(2) by the way in which we estimate the affective value of a 
particular life when we view it as a whole. We must consider 
each of these. 

In the act of choice we often show a tendency to defer our 
pleasures which seems to me to involve the feeling that the 
affective tone of the later stage in some way counts for more than 
that of the earlier. We have a crude illustration of this in the 
child’s impulse to save until the last the choicest morsel of his 
piece of cake, and a more complex instance in the case of the man 
who toils and economizes through a long life in the hope of en- 
joying leisure and freedom from financial worries in his declining 
years. This tendency, as we have suggested, implies a certain 
capacity for reflection. The very young child is not likely, if 
left to himself, to ‘keep the best till the last.’ To him the im- 
mediate present makes the strongest appeal, and the probability 
is that he will take the best morsel first. But when he is a little 
older we see him proceeding quite differently, and often, I think, 
without any direct suggestion from his elders. 

It must be admitted that from the pleasure-pain point of view 
it is not always the part of wisdom to try to keep the best till 
the last. If we are eating cake, the keen edge of our appetite 
may be dulled before we reach our choicest morsel, though this 
catastrophe is perhaps not likely to befall the healthy boy. If 
we are trying to acquire a competence, death may cut us off 
in the midst of our labors before we have even a taste of the 
pleasures for which we have been working. Or if we live to 
‘retire,’ we may find that failing strength leaves us little capacity 
for enjoying the leisure and travel that we have long promised 
ourselves. The wisdom of the admonition with regard to ‘birds 
in the hand’ has been brought home to us by many a sharp 
experience. But this undeniable fact does not alter the signi- 
ficance of the tendency that we are considering. All that it 
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shows is that it is sometimes not possible to keep the best till 
the last, either because of the general uncertainty of life or 
because of the nature of the treasure in question. It still remains 
true that other things being equal, there seems to be a tendency 
on the part of those who reflect, whose actions are not purely 
impulsive, to subordinate present to future pleasure. That 
uncertainty with regard to the future often prevents other 
things from being equal does not affect the question at issue. 

It seems then that acts of human choice often reveal a belief 
that the pleasure of the later stage of life is more important than 
that of the earlier. But there is another, and to my mind a more 
significant, way in which the belief is manifested, and that is in 
the judgments that we pass upon the affective value of human lives 
when we consider them as wholes. Suppose that we were asked 
which we should prefer, a life with much suffering in the earlier 
part but crowned with peace and joy in the later years, or a 
happy early life followed by a sorrowful old age. It is difficult of 
course to keep the question of pleasure and pain free from other 
considerations which to most of us seem of greater importance. 
But if we try to hold ourselves strictly to the affective point of 
view, it seems to me that every one would choose the life of the 
former type. For ourselves and for those whose happiness is 
dear to us we deem it desirable that the “last of life’ should be 
“the best.”” And we should choose this, I think, even if it 
involved some predominance of pain over pleasure in the life as 
a whole. Most of us, that is, would choose a life in which there 
was somewhat more pain than pleasure but in which the pleasure 
predominated in the latter part, rather than one in which there 
was somewhat more pleasure than pain, with the pain predomi- 
nating in the later years.' 

1 How great a predominance of pain over pleasure can be compensated for by 
the later position of the pleasure is, I confess, hard to say. And I must admit also 
that it is difficult to determine to what extent high degrees of pleasure or pain 
outweigh for us more prolonged or more frequent affective experiences of moderate 
intensity. But while I recognize that these admissions weaken my case somewhat, 
it seems to me that in spite of them we must say that in our estimate of the affective 
value of life there is a marked tendency to lay the greater emphasis upon the quality 


of the later stages. 
It may be that there is some absurdity in any effort to balance pains against 
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This disposition to lay especial emphasis upon the character 
of the later stages of life is shown in our estimate of the careers 
of historical personages. And it appears also when we consider 
the lives of characters in fiction. If, e. g., we look at the novel 
or the drama quite naively, abandoning the point of view of 
zsthetic judgment, we call the story a happy one if the hero is 
led, albeit through great trial, to happiness at the end; but no 
matter how much of joy he may experience through the larger 
part of the history portrayed, the story is deemed sad if the life 
ends in gloom. ‘Call no man happy until his death,” counseled 
the Athenian sage. For no matter how one’s life may be filled 
with good fortune, there may come at the end some sudden 
catastrophe that turns to bitterness all the joys of the earlier 
days. And in like manner we might say, “Call no man unhappy 
until his death.”’ For perchance the sorrows of many years may 
be more than compensated by joy in the end. 

It seems then that in estimating the affective value of a life or 
of some part of it we take into account the temporal relations. 
Pleasure-pain value appears thus, not as independent of the flow 
of the time-process, but as vitally affected by it. And the same 
thing is true of moral value. The earlier part of a man’s life 
may be marred by serious defects of character and even by 
defiance of some of the fundamental laws of morality. But if in 
his later years there is indication of a genuine change of attitude, 
of a sincere devotion to higher ideals, we feel that the evil past 
has been atoned for by the later uprightness. It is true that the 
tendency of modern thinking is to emphasize the exceeding 
difficulty of breaking completely with an evil past. The force of 
wrong habit, the subtle bonds that fetter us to our earlier weak- 
nesses even when we think that we have risen above them, we are 
not permitted, in this day and generation, to forget. However 
deep the repentance, we are told, however sincere the turning 
pleasures or to determine the relative values of different pleasures. Certainly, 
exact evaluation is well-nigh impossible. But similar difficulties would be en- 
countered, I suspect, in the attempt to estimate the worth of life from the moral, 
intellectual, or wsthetic point of view. Moreover, whether exact evaluation is 


possible or not, the fact remains that men insist upon trying to estimate life in 
terms of all four of our values. 
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away from the former mode of life, the man must go scarred and 
enfeebled, even to the grave. But this, after all, furnishes no 
argument against the point that we are making. What it tells 
us is that the later years seldom, if ever, attain to complete 
triumph over the evil tendencies of the earlier. And what we 
are urging is that in the degree in which they do win the victory, 
the past—in so far as the moral worth of the individual is con- 
cerned—is atoned for. 

The same principle holds when the temporal relation of the 
moral values is reversed. Many a life whose earlier years show 
much of generous impulse and high enthusiasm seems to grow 
poor and petty as the years pass. And not infrequently a career 
which in its beginning has been marked by uprightness and 
honorable dealing ends in moral downfall. Now in both these 
cases we measure the ethical quality of the life by that of its 
later stages. What shall profit a man the high ideals and the 
upright conduct of his earlier years if the latter life has sunk to a 
low level? The graces of character that flowered in the earlier 
time count for little in our eyes, if in the later years they cease to 
bloom. From the moral point of view as well as the affective, 
we regard the later stages of life as more significant than the 
earlier. 

But here the objection may be interposed that this is chiefly 
because the quality of the life is more fully revealed to us in its 
later stages than in its earlier. A moral downfall in the latter 
part of a man’s history leads us to suspect that the earlier good- 
ness was not genuine. The weakness that made possible this 
breakdown must have been present, we say, from the first, but 
became apparent only under peculiar stress that did not exist 
earlier. And the same thing, mutatis mutandis, may be said of 
the man who begins to order his life aright only in its later years. 
There is really much of good in him from the beginning; but 
through the force of circumstance it was prevented from mani- 
festing itself during the earlier years. The difference in moral 
quality between the earlier and the later part of a man’s life is 
then far from being as great as it seems. And the later stages 
are more important for the estimation of its worth, mainly because 
they reveal that worth more clearly. 
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But to this contention it is not difficult to make reply. We 
shall of course readily admit that both moral downfall and moral 
ascent are matters that involve time, that neither saint nor sinner 
is made ina day. And it is also undeniable that outward good- 
ness is often far less good than it seems, and outward badness 
less bad. But even when all this has been granted, one is hardly 
justified in saying that there are never real differences in moral 
quality between the several stages of a life. It may be that in 
many cases the difference is chiefly an outward one, but even 
here it would be rash to say that there are no internal differences. 
And, further, there are other cases in which it seems difficult to 
believe that there has not been a radical change (for better or for 
worse) in the moral quality of the life. If even here we insist 
that there has been no change, this must be because we hold a 
certain theory about the nature of human life and its relation to 
time which does not admit of our supposing a real change in 
character to be possible. In our next article we shall have to 
consider this theory briefly. At present, however, our concern 
is to determine how the ordinary man estimates the moral value 
of life. And there can be little doubt, I think, that men com- 
monly believe (1) that the ethical quality of a life may actually 
undergo change, and (2) that it is a matter of supreme importance 
whether the period of nobler living be at the beginning or at the 
end of the history. In the case of moral value as in that of 
pleasure-pain, we tend to regard the quality of the later stages as 
all-important. 

One thing must be said, however, in qualification of this. 
Except in the case of a serious moral breakdown, we incline to 
look with some leniency upon the moral defects of extreme old 
age. It is a sad truth that many a life which has maintained a 
high level of conduct and character through the greater part of 
its course is marred in its closing years by defects of temper, 
pettiness of aim, and a miserable limitation of interest to its own 
physical well-being. But for the most part we feel that we ought 
to deal gently with these and kindred weaknesses. This is 
doubtless because we believe that the man is not altogether— 
perhaps not at all—responsible for the change that has come over 
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him; that bodily infirmity has obscured the clear shining forth 
of the spirit; and that the querulousness and pettiness which 
cloud the last years of an otherwise beautiful life are not a true 
indication of what the man is.' He is no longer quite himself, 
we urge; his real self is something nobler than this that we now 
see. But we are mild in our judgments only because we believe 
this, not because we have any doubt that the ethical quality of 
the later character counts for more than that of the earlier.” 

The case of intellectual and zsthetic value is more complex 
than either of the two that we have considered. From one point 
of view it seems that the values of truth and beauty, when incor- 
porated in the individual human life, are protected from the 
vicissitudes of time in a way in which neither pleasure nor moral 
excellence is. The happiness or goodness of the earlier part of a 
life counts for little or nothing, apparently, if its later years are 
filled with suffering or characterized by serious moral defect. 
But if a man, while comparatively young, discovers a great scien- 
tific truth or produces a supreme work of art, his achievement 
cannot be spoiled by anything that he may do or fail to do 
subsequently. What he has done remains, secure from the 
inroads of time and change, a «ria és dei and a lasting glory 
to his name. 

One reason for this peculiarity in our estimate of intellectual 
and esthetic achievement is that they seem to us more objective 
and impersonal than either moral attainment or happiness. The 
work of art, once produced, and the truth of science, once dis- 
covered, seem to have an existence independent of the individual 
creator and discoverer. They detach themselves from him and 
become the property of every one who can appreciate and use 
them. Such detachment from the personality of the individual 
is not possible in the case of pleasure and pain. And it is char- 
acteristic of moral excellence only in a quite secondary sense, in 
the sense, namely, of the effect produced upon others by one’s 


1 Under similar circumstances we make allowance for defects of temper and 
waywardness of conduct that manifest themselves at any time of life. 

? This is borne out by our feeling that even if the man is in no degree responsible 
for the pettiness of his declining years, it is still unutterably sad that a brave spirit 
should have fallen to this low estate. 
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conduct. When we say that from the moral point of view a life 
that begins wrong but ends right is better than one in which the 
ethical values of beginning and end are reversed, we are looking 
at the individual life in itself and are estimating its inner worth; 
we are not considering its effect either upon the happiness or 
upon the moral welfare of other persons. Now it seems possible 
that of two given lives, the one which in itself we regard as the 
better may have been in its outward effects less productive of 
good than the other. In this case, then, we might say that moral 
excellence as well as intellectual and esthetic achievement may 
be viewed in detachment from its possessor, and that, as so 
regarded, it has not the same relation to time that it has when 
considered as attaching to the individual. But it must be re- 
membered that this is true of moral attainment, as has been 
said, only in a very subordinate sense. Morality is primarily a 
matter of the personal life, and to consider it simply in its effect 
upon others is to neglect its fundamental aspect. Apparently, 
however, we can detach scientific and artistic achievement from 
the personality of the individual—in the way that we have 
described—without thereby ignoring their deepest significance. 

But while it is without question that they can be more readily 
separated from the personality than moral attainment and 
pleasure-pain can, it does not follow that we must thus detach 
them. Let us rather try to consider them as an integral part of 
the personality, and from this point of view let us ask whether 
they show the same immunity to change that they reveal when 
taken as detached. The question is hard to answer because of the 
difficulty of entirely ruling out affective and moral considerations. 
I suppose there is little doubt that other things being equal, we 
should choose, for ourselves or for others, a life in which intel- 
lectual activity and the capacity for creation or appreciation in 
the realm of art reached their height in the later years rather than 
in the earlier. But this does not necessarily mean what one 
might at first suppose. For it is possible that in this case we are 
estimating the value of life in terms either of pleasure or of moral 
excellence. The man whose later attainment in science or art 
does not fulfil his earlier promise is frequently aware of his failure 
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to attain the level that he once reached, and this consciousness is 
usually a source of much suffering tohim. If, however, he does 
not realize his failure, or it, realizing it, he is not saddened by it, 
this is often because of some slackening of ambition which we are 
apt to regard as implying a certain moral deficiency. We 
suspect that his intellectual and zsthetic ideals have lost their 
hold upon him; and it is natural to explain this by saying that he 
had not the strength of purpose to persist in cherishing them in 
face of the difficulties created by his environment. This twofold 
relation—to pleasure-pain on the one hand and to moral worth 
on the other—makes it difficult to say whether temporal position 
has any significance for us in the case of intellectual and esthetic 
good as such. I incline to think, however, that it has (though it 
seems a less important factor here than in the case of the affective 
and moral values). In general we judge a man, intellectually or 
zsthetically, by his highest achievement, at whatever time of life 
it comes; but under certain circumstances, relatively poor work 
detracts to some extent from our estimate of the intellectual or 
zsthetic worth of the man, as distinguished from that of his great 
achievements. What now are the conditions under which poor 
work thus affects our evaluation of the man himself? In the 
first place it must be later than the high achievement. If it is 
earlier, it is completely atoned for by the glory of the subsequent 
attainment, and we judge the man solely by the height that he 
has finally reached. In the second place the poor work must be 
either considerable in amount or very poor in quality in order to 
weigh againstone. An occasional descent toa low level of per- 
formance we regard as due to relatively external conditions, not as 
indicative of an actual falling off in power. And in the third 


1This is particularly true in our estimate of esthetic achievement. The 
reason for this is that the work of the artist, much more than that of the scientist, 
is characterized by unevenness. ‘n the realm of esthetic achievement in all its 
forms, even the most gifted of men often fall short. in greater or less measure, of 
the height attained in some single production. And it not infrequently happens 
that an artist whose ability is of high order gives to the world, every now and then, 
a work of unquestionable mediocrity. It is more commonly true in science than 
in art that all a man’s work, for a considerable time, represents a high level of 
attainment. And for this reason we are apt to be more severe in our judgment of 
an occasional descent to mediocrity in the case of the scientist than in that of the 
artist. 
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place if the deterioration in the quality of the work seems to be 
due either to old age or to other physical disability, it does not 
affect our judgment of the power of the man. Now these are the 
same modifying conditions that are operative in the case of moral 
value. And we are therefore justified in saying that our judgment 
of the intellectual and esthetic values, so far as they are incor- 
porated in human lives, is influenced by temporal position in the 
same way, though perhaps not in the same degree, as is our 
judgment of the moral and affective values. 

But we have not yet considered the intellectual and esthetic 
values from quite the same point of view from which we discussed 
goodness and pleasure-pain. For, in the first place, we have been 
speaking of the unusually gifted, rather than of the ordinary man, 
whereas our account of pleasure-pain and moral worth applies 
to men of all sorts. And, in the second place, although we have 
tried to look at the matter from the point of view of personality, 
still we have been estimating the intellectual and esthetic 
attainment of men by the products that they give to the world, 
not by what they themselves are. We shall have a closer parallel 
to the case of the other two values, if we take as the subject of 
our consideration the ordinary man of education and culture, and 
if we regard, not so much the products of his intellectual and 
zsthetic activity, as the part that this activity plays in his own 
inner life. Pleasure-pain is wholly a matter of the inner life, 
and morality is primarily so. It is true that we do not believe 
whole-heartedly in an inner moral worth that does not find some 
expression in action. But the fact remains that when we are 
judging of the worth of the personality, as distinguished from the 
influence of its deeds upon the happiness or the morality of others, 
our emphasis is upon the inner life itself, and the actions are 
valued simply as indications of its true nature. Although we feel 
that a goodness which does not express itself in some way or other 
is probably not genuine, we realize none the less that the im- 
portant thing is the goodness rather than the expression. In like 
manner we may say that, so far as the personality is concerned, 
the essential thing in matters intellectual and esthetic is not the 
outward performance, but the inward attainment—keenness of 
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thought, independent judgment, openness to what is noble and 
beautiful in art and nature. It is not important that every man 
should engage in scientific research, or produce paintings or 
poems; it is important that every man should have a rich and full 
intellectual life and that he should have some points of contact 
with the beauty of nature and the greatness of art.! 

And from this point of view it seems more obvious than from 
either of the earlier ones that for the intellectual and zsthetic 
values, as well as for the others, the temporal position has sig- 
nificance. If we are convinced that intellectual stagnation has 
taken the place of a quick and active mental life, we judge the 
man intellectually by what he is, rather than by what he was. 
If love of beauty has died out in a human soul, it avails little, 
we think, that it once burned with a pure and living flame. And 
on the other hand we feel that a later development of interest 
in the intellectual and esthetic sides of life atones, in large 
measure, for an earlier insensibility to them. The later stands 
for the earlier in a way in which the earlier can never stand for 
the later. 

It may be well at this point to apply to the case of the moral, 
intellectual, and zsthetic values an observation that we have 
already made in connection with pleasure-pain—the observation, 
namely, that our tendency to regard the later stages as more 
significant than the earlier cannot be reduced to the feeling that 
for us human beings the present is of supreme importance. It 
is true of course in moral, intellectual, and zsthetic experience, 
as in affective, that the present has for us a kind of reality that 
neither past nor future possesses: it is our point of direct contact 
with the rest of the universe. And in this respect—directness 

1 It is probable that considerations like these often influence us when we judge 
of the intellectual or esthetic worth of a man who at one time in his life achieves 
great things, but whose work thereafter falls far below this earlier attainment. If 
we have reason to believe that his inner life still maintains its former character, we 
continue to estimate him highly in spite of the fact that his later achievement is 
disappointing. For we know that there may be barriers which keep the light that 
is in him from shining out into the world, although the flame may still be tended 
with devotion and be burning brightly. But if we believe, rightly or wrongly, 


that the inferior character of the outward performance corresponds to a dying 
down of the inner life, our sense of the worth of the personality is lessened. 
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of contact—it may be said to have supreme importance for us. 
But it is clear that in estimating the value of life we do not 
always oppose present to past and future; on the contrary, in our 
most serious attempts at evaluation we contrast ‘earlier’ and 
‘later’ rather than ‘present’ and ‘not-present."' However firmly 
we may be convinced of the importance of the present for the 
actual business of the living of our lives, the fact remains that 
when we view any life as a whole and try to determine its worth, 
we regard the quality of its later stages as of greatest importance. 
If the life has not yet been brought to an end by death, the 
‘present ’—taken as having considerable extent, 7. e., as including 
the less remote past—will be its ‘latest stage,’ and we shall say 
that what you are, not what you have been, determines your 
worth. If the life has already come to an end,’ all parts of it 
belong to the ‘past’; but except in cases where we feel constrained 
to make allowance for the disturbing effects of bodily infirmity, 
we measure its inner worth chiefly, perhaps wholly, by the quality 
of its later years. 

It seems then that when we estimate the value of an individual 
human life—be it in terms of pleasure-pain, of moral excellence, 
or of intellectual or zsthetic activity*—we feel that the quality 
of its later stages should have far more influence in determining 
our judgment than that of its earlier ones. What I was— 

1 The distinction between earlier and later furnishes a better basis for evaluation 
because the relation expressed by these terms is a permanent one. Whereas the 
‘present’ is continually ceasing to be present and becoming past, a ‘later than A’ 
remains always later than A. 

*I prefer not to raise here the question of a possible continuance of the indi- 
vidual life after death. Whether there is such continuance or not, from the point 
of view of our present knowledge we may look at the earthly life as a whole and may 
ask as to the relative value of different parts of it. 

*For the purposes of this discussion we have found it convenient to consider 
the different values in isolation from one another, except in the case of the intellec- 
tual and esthetic. And when men are actually passing judgment upon the worth 
of a life they are apt to take the values thus separately, to regard the question now 
from one point of view and now from another. But it seems clear that the four 
values are closely connected with one another and that any serious attempt to 
estimate the worth of human existence must take into account their interrelations 
and the question of their relative importance. For the discussion, however, of 


the problem with which we are concerned in this and the next paper it is not 
necessary to enter upon the subject. 
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intellectually, morally, zsthetically, affectively—is relatively 
unimportant; important is what I am and still more what I am 
to be. The significance of this peculiarity in our mode of esti- 
mating values and especially its bearing upon the question of 
the relation of human personality to the time-process will form 


the theme of our second paper. 
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BERGSON’S CONCEPTION OF FINALITY. 


N another study' I have dealt with Bergson’s conception of 
duration in so far as it directly concerns conscious existence. 
The discussion there was, consequently, largely psychological. 
But when we remember that duration must be predicated of 
reality itself, that ‘“‘the universe endures,’ the problem of 
duration presents another aspect, which the former study neg- 
lected. It is with this aspect of the problem of duration that 
we are here concerned. What is the nature of reality as enduring? 
is the question that we shall here attempt to answer. And with 
this question we are, of course, confronted immediately by the 
problem of finality. 

A partial answer to this question has been furnished by the 
previous study. If reality may be said to endure, then it natur- 
ally follows, since duration is defined only on the basis of conscious 
existence, that the real exists after the analogy of consciousness; 
that is, that the real endures in the same manner in which con- 
sciousness itself endures. Now the preceding study has issued 
in the conclusion that consciousness as enduring is through and 
through teleological, that the experience of duration itself is 
possible only because of the teleological nature of conscious 
experience. Apparently, then, the world as enduring must be 
explained teleologically, and one would naturally pass on to a 
consideration of the nature of the teleology implied in its existence. 

But just here a difficulty meets us. Bergson objects most 
positively to finalism as an explanation of reality. For, he 
urges, finalism logically involves the conclusion that time is not 
predicable of reality; and in his opinion this is, of course, a fatal 
objection to the theory. Reality must be a process before 
which “the portals of the future remain wide open”’; but finalism 
closes these portals and locks them fast. To say that the world- 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. XXIII, pp. 525-539. 
? Creative Evolution, p. 11; see also pp. 217, 239, 272, etc. 
Op. cit., p. 105. 
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process is only the realization of a plan which is eternally present 
in some Absolute Consciousness is to make of the temporal 
series nothing but a sham reproduction of that which, by hypothe- 
sis, is of such a nature that it cannot be reproduced. Like 
mechanism, finality presupposes that ‘all is given’: in fact, 
finality is just mechanism inverted and involves all the difficulties 
attaching to that theory. The world which it posits is static 
and barren, the most unreal of imaginable worlds. Such is Berg- 
son’s objection to teleology, and we must clear the objection 
away before we proceed in our discussion. 

In beginning our consideration of the objection we must note 
carefully what sort of finalism it is that Bergson has in mind here. 
He is frankly thinking of that type of teleology which conceives 
of the world-process as the realization of an exact and predeter- 
mined plan. Finality, we are explicitly told, ‘says that the 
parts (of the world) have been brought together on a preconceived 
plan with a view to a certain end. In this it likens the labor of 
nature to that of the workman, who also proceeds by the assem- 
blage of parts with a view to the realization of an idea or the 
imitation of a model.’ Reality, then, as teleological finalism 
conceives it, has a clearly defined and an unchanging end in 
view which it steadily and unswervingly pursues. 

Now the choice, Bergson thinks, is between this conception of 
finalism (if we agree with him in surrendering mechanism as an 
impossible hypothesis) and his own peculiar view of creative 
evolution, which, though a sort of finalism, transcends both 
mechanism and the sort of finality which we have just defined. 
That view is, in brief, this: The world is the expression of one 
principle and so is, in some sense, a harmonious whole. This 
principle, however, is rather behind than before, an impulsion 
rather than an aspiration. Consequently, the harmony in the 
world is not perfect; indeed it exists ‘in principle only’ and not 
in fact, since there may be as much discord and confusion as 
happens to be necessary in the progressive expansion and differ- 
entiation of this original impulse into various forms. ‘Thus 
the wind at the street-corner divides into diverging currents 

1 Op. cit., p. 88; see also pp. 39, 45, 51, 103, 104-105, 127, 223-224, etc. 
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which are all one and the same gust.”” Such, then, is the finalism 
that we must substitute for teleological finalism, when once 
it is seen that the latter will explain neither time nor the in- 
creasing multiplicity which time implies. 

That teleological finalism, as Bergson defines it, is not a satis- 
factory theory of reality is, it seems to me, what all are compelled 
to admit. It unquestionably does make time unreal. If future 
events are already realized in the eternal consciousness which, 
presumably, entertains as an actual experience the plan of the 
world-process, then it is difficult to see of what significance from 
the standpoint of such a consciousness the successive moments 
of the world-process can be. If this process is merely the repro- 
duction of a predetermined plan, if the ‘divine event’ which is 
the objective goal of evolution is in very truth already an event, 
if the world is only the exemplification of a model—if such be the 
situation, how can the temporal series be other than a reproduc- 
tion, and an imperfect reproduction, too, of that which is real 
without it? To my mind, it is impossible to reconcile a static 
unchanging reality and a dynamic real world. The only 
conclusion which can consistently be drawn by a theory that 
maintains such a conception of reality, even though reality be 
defined as an experience, would seem to be that the dynamic 
world is, as such, unreal.' But if this be so, then we also are 
unreal: our struggles are useless; our moral efforts are vait; 
and the round of hours and days, which to us seems so real, is 
with all its joys and sorrows, its hopes and fears—nothing! 

But having repudiated this sort of finalism, we are not neces- 
sarily limited in our choice to the theory of creative evolution 
which Bergson vainly tries to substitute in its place. As we 
have noted above, Bergson assumes that we are compelled to 
choose between this conception and his own theory of the world- 
process as an evolution of an original impetus which constantly 
breaks itself into fragments as it advances. The disjunction, 
however, isa false one. Between these two extremes is another 
conception of finality, which it is the purpose of the present 


1 Cf. Lovejoy, “‘ The Obsolescence of the Eternal,’’ Tue Puitosopuicat Review, 
Vol. XVIII, pp. 483 ff. 
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paper to suggest. Before passing on to a statement of this 
third view it is necessary to say a word concerning the basis upon 
which Bergson’s disjunction rests. A disclosure of the assump- 
tion which he makes and a criticism of it will aid us in further 
exposition. 

The disjunction in question here is based on the separation 
between will and intellect which underlies Bergson’s whole dis- 
cussion of the problem of finality. Once this separation is made, 
the disjunction follows with unmistakable certainty. But if the 
separation can be shown to be a vicious abstraction, then the 
disjunction falls of its own weight and the third view, which it 
overlooks, emerges. It is thus necessary for us to consider 
the matter with some care. 

That Bergson does make a separation between will and intellect 
seems to me unquestionable. Not only does his entire discussion 
of the nature of the vital impulse and its operation in the evo- 
lutionary process tacitly assume this separation; the separation 
is explicitly put and emphasized. ‘‘A conduct that is truly our 
own,” he tells us, “is that of a will which does not try to counter- 
feit the intellect, and which, remaining itself—that is to say, 
evolving—ripens gradually into acts which the intellect will be 
able to resolve indefinitely into intelligible elements without 
ever reaching its goal. The free act is incommensurable with 
the idea, and its ‘rationality’ must be defined by this very in- 
commensurability, which admits the discovery of as much in- 
telligibility within it as we will. Such is the character of our 
own evolution; and such also, without doubt, that of the evolution 
of life.’"' Again, we are informed that consciousness is so con- 
stituted that it necessarily looks behind, and that “this retro- 
spective vision is . . . the natural function of the intellect. . . .”’ 
But, in order to come into touch with reality, consciousness must 
forego this tendency of the intellect, must detach itself ‘‘from 
the already-made and attach itself to the being-made. It needs 
that, turning back on itself and twisting on itself, the faculty of 
seeing should be made to be one with the act of willing. . . .” 
In short, the consciousness which is involved in willing is not 


1 Creative Evolution, pp. 47-48. 
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the consciousness involved in intellectual activity; the two 
consciousnesses, or experiences, are so decidedly distinct from 
each other that they cannot exist together, the one is the inverse 
movement of the other.' And so the separation is complete. 
Now when once this separation is made our disjunction is 
inevitable. If the will is the dynamic force in the evolution of 
life, which, because of its very nature, the intellect cannot touch, 
if the intellect can secure only superficial views of the process 
which the will initiates and keeps going, then it indubitably 
follows that the process is one of two things: either it is a process 
in which the dynamic force is exclusively a vis a tergo, or it is a 
process which simply fills in an outline in the making of which it 
is in no way concerned—in other words, it is either a creative 
evolution whose unity is an impulsion and nothing more, or it is 
a radical and external finalism. There is no third possibility. 
But that such a separation between will and intellect is per- 
missible is more than questionable. Even a glance at conscious 
experience is sufficient to disclose the fact that the abstract 
separation finds no support there. It needs little introspection 
to see that every act which may be called a voluntary act is 
conditioned, partly at least, by the idea or purpose for which the 
act is performed. Willing is always directed towards some end; 
it always involves the hope of accomplishing something or of 
removing some deficiency, and is never directed towards an 
impalpable void. As we ordinarily use the term, volition implies 
purpose. But in order for a purpose to exist there must be 
intellectual activity. The animal that acts as a result of pure 
instinct could hardly be said to will; it is only the animal that 
is capable of holding an end in view and of passing judgments of 
value upon that end whose action could be called voluntary. 
“When one acts under the control of an ideal or for the accom- 
plishment of a remote end, one is ordinarily said to have performed 
a voluntary act; when one gives way to a desire of an instinctive 
nature, one is said to have acted onimpulse. On the other hand, 
one is said to have acted voluntarily, if the act that corresponds 
to the ideal has been deliberately weighed against the desire, and 


1 Op. cit., pp. 237-238. 
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then the desire has won. In general, voluntary acts are those 
which grow out of a conflict between instincts and ideals, in which 
ideals prevail.’ But such a conflict is impossible apart from the 
function of the intellect: so much seems obvious. And so will 
would seem always to involve some degree of intellectual activity. 

And, on the other hand, intellectual activity is as closely 
bound up with volition. To have ideas, to entertain ideals 
without willing, is as impossible as to will without an end in 
view. The solution of a mathematical problem involves volition 
as truly as does climbing a tree; and the conclusion reached by 
deliberation in connection with an ethical problem is identical 
with what we call will. Psychologically, reasoning is impossible 
unless some problem presents itself for solution, unless some 
check or hindrance in the flow of experience must be removed. 
And this presupposes volition within experience; for it is absurd 
to say that experience is thwarted, except it be of such a nature 
that it can be thwarted, that is to say, except it be voluntary. 
Ideas always imply some degree of active purpose in terms of 
which they secure their meaning. ‘“‘A sword is an object that 
you would propose to use, or to regard in one way, while a pen 
is to be used in another; your idea of the object involves the 
memory of the appropriate act. Your idea of your friend differs 
from your idea of your enemy by virtue of your consciousness of 
your different attitude and intended behaviour towards these 
objects. ... Intelligent ideas, then, belong, so to speak, to 
the motor side of your life rather than to the merely sensory. 
This is what Kant meant by the spontaneity of the understanding. 
To be sure, a true scientific idea is a mental construction supposed 
to correspond with an outer object, or to imitate that object. 
But when we try to define the idea in itself, as a conscious fact, 
our best means is to lay stress upon the sort of will, or active 
meaning, which any idea involves for the mind that forms the 
idea.” If, then, it be true that will is in some sense the expression 
of the intellect, it would seem equally true that intellectual 
activity is genuine activity, that reasoning expresses a voluntary 
attitude towards things and persons. 


1 Pillsbury, Essentials of Psychology, p. 309. 
2? Royce, The World and the Individual, Vol. I, p. 22. 
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But if this conclusion is correct, if it is a true inference from the 
facts of conscious experience, then no separation, no absolute 
separation, between will and intellect can be justified. Our 
loose terminology has led us into rather serious confusion here; 
popular psychology has made an absolute difference where there 
is properly only a difference in point of view, and we are prone to 
fall into the fallacy. But we must guard against it. As Hegel 
long since pointed out, and as many since his day have abundantly 
shown, man is not ‘“‘on one side thinking and on another side 
willing, as though he had will in one pocket and thought in 
another. Suchanideais vain. The distinction between thought 
and will is only that between a theoretical and a practical relation. 
They are not two separate faculties. The will is a special way of 
thinking; it is thought translating itself into reality; it is the 
impulse of thought to give itself reality.’” 

Returning now from our excursion with the conclusion to which 
it has led us,and directingour attention to the problem in hand, we 
notice that the above disjunction, namely, either a finality that 
consists in the reproduction of an eternally realized plan or a 
finality that is from behind only, falls to the ground. We have 
discovered the possibility, nay, the necessity of another type of 
finality—a finality in which the creation of the ends that operate 
in directing and controlling the evolutionary process is a part 
of the process itself. We pass on now to a consideration of some 
of the details of this point of view. 

At this point in our discussion it is necessary to recall the 
conclusion which was reached in the discussion of duration re- 
ferred to at the beginning of the present paper. There our 
analysis disclosed the fact that conscious experience is teleological. 
It grows by reaching out into the future; in its development ends 
are always operative. Its development can be explained, 
certainly if the development is to be thought of as in any sense 
organic, only provided the forward-reaching feature cf con- 
sciousness be explicitly recognized and emphasized. That we 
may explain the facts of experience, ends of some sort, either in 
the form of clear-cut and definitely defined purposes and aims or 

1 Werke, Bd. VIII, p. 33 (Philosophy of Right, Eng. Trans., p. 11). 
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in the form of tendencies which, though at the time unconscious, 
probably result ultimately from such purposes, must be seen to 
be working in and directing it. Apart from this kind of teleology 
there is no sense in saying that experience is a unity, or that it is 
an ‘organic whole’; these words are meaningless when applied 
to an ateleological experience. This conclusion our previous 
consideration of the problem of duration has, presumably, 
established. 

Accepting this conclusion then, we may now note the fact that 
the ends which thus control in experience are not static, but are 
changing; fluidity is one of their fundamental characteristics. 
Another fact to be noted is that they change according to law; 
there is some sort of unity and stability in the midst of the flux. 
And we notice, furthermore, that this transformation and the 
continuity within it are necessary. Each of these points demands 
further consideration. 

So far as individual experience is concerned, its fluidity is 
fairly obvious. One need look no farther than one’s own con- 
sciousness to discover an illustration of the fact that conscious 
experience consists largely in the acquisition and transformation 
of ends. The ideals of the child are quite different from those 
that are potent in the life of the youth; while those of the youth 
still are markedly different from those which the full-grown 
man entertains. Even when maturity is reached the trans- 
formation and change do not cease; they are more marked in 
some individuals than in others, but they are present in all to 
some degree. This is especially evident in the moral and religious 
consciousness; moral and religious problems are dealt with from 
ever new points of view, and these new points of view are only 
indications of the fact that the ideals which control and unify 
the individual's experience are changing ideals. In the individual 
there is fluidity, not only of the states of consciousness, but also 
of the underlying tendencies that dig the channel, so to speak, in 
which the stream of conscious experience flows. 

In the evolution of conscious experience writ large in human 
history this same fluidity of ends is, if anything, even more 
clearly manifest. It is seen in the constantly changing scientific 
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theories, the varying national ideals, the shifting moral standards, 
and the continuously evolving religious creeds. In the realm of 
science, theory follows theory with such rapidity that those who 
are unacquainted with the fundamental nature of scientific 
method are inclined to feel that, perhaps, there is nothing certain 
after all; the history of science is a history of changing points of 
view. A nation, which, in one decade, may be aroused to the 
pitch of frenzied enthusiasm over the prospect of war with another 
nation, will, in the next decade, deprecate the thought of war and 
seek long and earnestly for a peaceful solution of international 
disputes. What one generation praises as the highest type of 
character the next looks upon as morally insignificant, or even 
as deserving condemnation. And in the history of religion 
what transformations have not taken place? Even the same 
religion, if it is growing, discloses ever new conceptions of God and 
God’s relation to the human race; while among the various 
peoples who have made contributions to the religious conscious- 
ness of the world we find every possible type of religious faith. 
And all of these differences are only the outgrowths from the 
never-ceasing flow of the conscious experience of humanity, 
which entertains and can entertain nothing static. It is just 
through this fluidity of ideals that civilization advances. 

But fluidity is only one side of the story. In order to make the 
picture complete, we must remember that in the midst of the 
flux there is constancy, in the midst of the transformation there 
is direction. Though it changes, consciousness never loses its 
way entirely. The individual experience may wander hither 
and thither in the wildernesses of its environment, and it may 
frequently stand puzzled concerning the way it should take; but 
the way that it does take finally is always the outgrowth of the 
previous experiences that have created for it its present con- 
trolling ideals. It may be driven by impulses, it may be com- 
pelled by habit, or it may be coaxed by the promise of a brighter 
and better future; but all of these controlling influences, in so 
far as they are truly parts of the individual's conscious experience, 
possess an ideal dimension and are elements within an organic 
whole that manifests a deep-living principle of which they are the 
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expression. Through all his changes, the individual is the 
individual still. And the same fact of continuity is evident in 
the consciousness of history. However great a diversity among 
ideals the history of humanity may disclose, still a thread 
of unity may be traced more or less clearly throughout the 
evolution. No scientific theory breaks with another so suddenly 
but that it can be seen to spring from the same root that nourished 
the other. From the lowest savage to the most highly civilized 
race of men, multitudinous though the ethical differences between 
them surely are, there is, nevertheless, to be found a golden thread 
which binds them together; for, after all, it is not the feeling of 
obligation to one’s brother that has changed, but rather the 
answer to the question, Who is my brother?! In the last analysis, 
we must say that the ideals of human history are expressions of 
a common principle, and that, despite their diversity, they are in 
some sense one: in the midst of the multiplicity there is a unity, 
in the midst of the fluidity there is a continuity, in the cilivization 
of man.? 

Thus, both in the individual and in the race, we find that 
conscious experience exhibits an evolution in which the con- 
trolling ideals are continuously changing. Whatever may be 
the nature of these ideals, or ends, whether they be what we call 
conscious purposes or what we call habits, whether again they 
be ends which on the whole make for progress or for retrogression, 
they are in any event subject to constant revision and trans- 
formation. But they do not change in a haphazard and lawless 
manner; through the changes continuity is more or less clearly 
discernible. There are no sudden breaks; order is present within 
the flux. So much we have already seen to be true; it now remains 
for us, in our discussion of this phase of the subject, to indicate 
briefly why this should be so. 

The fact of change among ideals is sufficiently accounted for 
when we remember that the will itself, whence these ends ul- 
timately arise, is subject to change. The will is essentially 
dynamic, its very nature is to evolve. To be a willing being is 


1 Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, sections 206 ff. 
* See Perry, The Moral Economy, pp. 143-144. 
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necessary to a being that exists in time, and existence in time 
presupposes transformation and change. Now the ends that 
control in experience are, as we have argued above, outgrowths 
of the will—the rationalized will. Ends, therefore, must change; 
if their source is changing they surely cannot be static. Such 
is the nature of conscious experience, at least so far as we human 
beings have conscious experience, that development is a basic 
feature of it; to be conscious is to change. As Professor Baldwin 
says: “It is characteristic of the organization of psychic stuff 
as such to be progressive and selective; to have intentional 
meanings no less than accomplished meanings; to aim at some- 
thing no less than to recognize something: and these are the 
characters of the sort of meaning we callideal. It is progressively 
embodied, but never completed, in the meaning already fulfilled. 
It selects and intends a fuller realization than that already ac- 
complished. It sets up ends for attainment which are definite 
only so far as they embody insight beyond the present fact.’’! 
Consciousness, in so far as it entertains ideal meanings, that is to 
say, in so far as it is voluntary, is just the progressive embodiment 
of those ideal meanings. And when it ceases to be progressive 
it ceases to be consciousness, both in the case of the individual 
and of society. 

The unbroken continuity within this progressive embodiment of 
ends is due to what Wundt has happily termed the law of hetero- 
gony of ends. The individual always wills more than he is 
conscious of; “‘the effects of the actions extend more or less 
widely beyond the original motives of volition.”” From these 
overflow effects an impetus is received which results in a trans- 
formation of the original motives; the action when done the 
second time is different from what it was at first, because the 
actual results of the first act have issued in a changed point of 
view. The new ends are instrumental in redefining the old ends, 
the new ideas emerge from the old ideas, and thus the course of 
future conscious experience is determined. The new is always an 
outgrowth of the old; the old is continuously expanding under the 


1 Thought and Things, Vol. I, pp. 236-237. 
2 The Facts of the Moral Life, pp. 329-331; Outlines of Psychology, English 
translation, 3d edition, pp. 374-375. 
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genial influence of the new. The old is, consequently, never 
merely old, nor is the new ever absolutely novel; rather is our 
experience a series of interacting ends, partly new and partly 
old, every stage of the series being ‘‘a necessary preparation for 
~ that which follows.’ Thus the development is a continuous one, 
which issues always in the new, which, though an advance on the 
old, is never just something different and unique. And if this 
is true of individual experience, it must hold equally of the social 
consciousness. 

Our conclusion, then, is that the ends operative in conscious 
experience are changing, and that this change is necessary. 
Being constituted as we are, existing as we do within time, 
consciousness for us is essentially a flux and can entertain within 
~ itself nothing static. Even the ends that control conscious 
development are subject to transformation. But, on the other 
hand, the changes involved in consciousness are not without their 
law. End acts upon end, ideal upon ideal, in such a way that 
the new and the old are organically connected. Such seems to be 
the nature of human conscious experience. 

But if this conclusion be true, then we must insist that it is 
simply contrary to fact to think of conscious experience either as 
growing toward a fixed end or as expanding blindly from an 
original impetus. The concrete evolution of individual and racial 
consciousness exemplifies a process that is neither a creative 
evolution as Bergson defines it, nor yet a mere reproduction of a 
plan or end that is changeless. It exemplifies rather what we 
shall designate as a creative finalism, which falls between these 
two extremes and in which the creation of ends proceeds pari 
passu with the process in which they continuously exert their 


- directing and determining influence. As Hobhouse has well 
said: ‘‘Man does not stand outside his own growth and plan it. 
He becomes aware of its possibilities as he grows. . . . There is 
- here, on the one hand, no distinction between the worker and the 


material. It is the material which does the work. On the other 
hand, the ‘material’ is not ‘indifferent’ to its destiny. It is out 
of human nature as it is that the conception of the ultimate 
purpose and destiny of man is evolved, and human nature being 
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what it is, this purpose must appeal to it in the end with com- 
pelling force.’’! 

Shall we conclude, then, that reality itself is a process of 
creative finalism? If we make the assumption which Bergson 
urges us to make, namely, that conscious experience is a privileged 
case by an analysis of which we may discover the fundamental 
nature of real existence itself, we are forced to answer in the 
affirmative. For neither the radical finalism which Bergson 
criticizes nor the creative evolution which he insists upon would 
seem to hold of conscious experience as we know it; the de- 
velopment of consciousness is a wholly different process. It is a 
process which is thoroughly teleological, though not predictable; 
a process which pushes from within, but also follows the lead of 
its own ideals. Such is indisputably the nature of consciousness, 
if our preceding analysis of the facts is correct; and such we must 
conclude is the nature of real existence, if we are true to our 
original intention to infer the nature of real existence from the 
facts which the analysis of conscious experience discloses. 

That this conception of reality is not wholly free from objec. 
tions is obvious. There are difficulties involved in it which must 
be cleared away before the position can be regarded as established. 
And the common source of these difficulties is the absolute 
reality of time which the theory logically implies. In the first 
place, to think of reality as changing appears, on the face of it, 
absurd; such a theory would seem to involve the conclusion 
that the real is not yet, that it is to be ever something other than 
it at any moment is. And this (so the objection runs) reduces 
reality to a progressus ad infinitum which the intellect refuses to 
contemplate: it is simply inconceivable. Furthermore, a world 
that is continually changing is apparently a precarious sort of 
world so far as our ethical ideals are concerned. For is not such 
a reality merely the plaything of chance, and can it in any 
sense guarantee that the dearest interests of the human soul 
possess ultimate significance? Indeed, how can the future hold 
any hope, if the past, with all its intellectual and moral mistakes, 
is eternally fixed beyond recall? Such a notion, one is inclined 


1 Mind in Evolution, pp. 399-400. 
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to contend in Mr. Bradley’s vigorous phrase, “‘is as abhorrent to 
our hearts as it should be false in our philosophy.’’! 

Anything like an exhaustive discussion of such objections as 
these is, of course, made impossible here by the limits of space. 
And, so far as the main purpose of this paper is concerned, such 
a discussion might be omitted. The paper may be said to have 
attained its chief aim if it has succeeded in indicating to the 
reader wherein Bergson’s definition of finality seems to be in 
error ~nd in suggesting another view of teleology which appears 
to be more nearly in keeping with the facts of conscious experience 
than is the theory of creative evolution. However, since such 
objections strike at a vital point and since they imply a misinter- 
pretation of the view of reality which this discussion is designed 
to support, they cannot be passed over without a word. Buta 
general observation concerning them must suffice. 

There need be no dispute concerning the inconceivability of an 
infinite progression. It is both unimaginable and unthinkable; 
the attempt to contemplate it exhausts, the effort is too tedious 
to be sustained. And to define the real as such an infinite 
progression is, as Hegel truly urges, to reduce it to ‘a wretched 
neither-one-thing-nor-another.”* For if reality is just a bare 
succession of attitudes, so to speak, a string of disconnected 
events, then it is something truly indefinable; the notion is 
absurd. This we may admit at once. And we may admit, 
furthermore, that on the basis of this conception of reality our 
highest spiritual interests are not safeguarded. For such a 
progression is purely a matter of chance variation, and there is no 
semblance of a guarantee as to what direction it shall take in its 
further evolution. And, once more, the past in such a progression 
is irrevocably fixed; what has been is eternal, the realities of the 
various past moments are unchangeably what they are. It is 
true that, on this theory, 


The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all thy Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line 

Nor all thy Tears wash out a word of it. 


1 Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 250, note. 
? Enc., section 94. 
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Even this we must admit. And no one would care to deny that 
such a theory with such dire consequences is ‘abhorrent to our 
hearts.’ 

But all of these admissions have no bearing whatever upon 
the theory which the present paper would defend. It is true 
that these criticisms hold of the theory of creative evolution; 
this has been suggested in our previous discussion of the problem 
of duration. For creative evolution, as Bergson seems to define 
it, is nothing but an infinite progression without direction, an 
infinite series of adjustments to an impalpable environment 
which, if you once look closely at it, is nothing. And so the 
process is open to all the objections that may be raised against 
the conception of an infinite progression. But the view which 
I have ventured to call that of creative finalism is an altogether 
different conception and stands on an entirely different basis. 
It is a systematic evolution, and not an infinite progression. 
The process is essentially analogous to the development of 
conscious experience. And, as we have seen, consciousness 
crows from within outwards and is, at the same time, teleological 
in its development. Every present is the expression of both 
the past and the future: the directing and controlling ideals 
which are created pari passu in the process itself are organic 
outgrowths of the past, and in these ideals the past finds its 
constant re-definition and re-creation. The process is a unity, 
and the nature of the unity functions throughout. 

Of such a theory of reality as this the objections against an 
infinite progression do not hold. For it is more than a mere string 
or succession of events: it is a system which operates in every 
stage of its growth. It may legitimately be said, therefore, that 
the real is fully expressed at any moment of time, although this 
expression must be conceived of as more than a mere now. In 
this sense reality is always attained, and is not that which merely 
is to be. Nor does this view imply that the past is dead and 
irrevocable, hanging like a weight upon the struggling present. 
Rather is it true that the past is ever operative in the present; 
it is vital there. What the moving finger writes is the moving 
finger itself; there is here no distinction between the agent and 
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the material. Neither can such a process be regarded as subject 
to blind chance. It advances according to the laws which it 
creates as it grows; and so its course is always determinate, 
though not predictable. And if the chief spiritual interests of the 
human race are expressions of the same principle whence emerge 
the laws of the growth of reality itself (and such is the assumption 
which the theory of creative finalism believes to be necessary), 
then these interests are not only safeguarded but also guaranteed 


lasting reality. 
G. Watts. CUNNINGHAM. 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 
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The Concept of Consciousness. By Epwin B. Hott. New York, 

The Macmillan Co., 1914.—pp. xiv, 343. 

This volume, the author tells us, was written in 1908, and is now 
published, nearly six years later, without alteration. It appears, 
therefore, to be, in date of composition, the earliest American book 
devoted to the exposition and defence of the ‘new’ or monistic realism. 
The delay in its publication is to be regretted—unless, perhaps, by 
neo-realists of another muance. For the volume throws a good deal 
of light upon some of the logical motives which helped to generate 
this now flourishing movement; it comes nearer than anything yet 
printed to giving us a ‘system’ of neo-realism; and its reasonings 
are assuredly of the highest significance, if they are sound. For 
they attempt not merely, like all expressions of radically monistic 
realism, to dissuade mankind from the use of certain ways of thinking 
to which it has long been habituated, but also to establish, in the 
place of these, an entire, new, connected scheme of fundamental 
categories for the interpretation of the nature of things, of conscious- 
ness, of the distinction between mental and physical, and of truth 
and error. The plain man is little likely to gain from these pages a 
conviction that he has been a neo-realist all his life without knowing 
it. Professor Holt seems, it is true, to imagine that he is presenting 
“a realism of perhaps a thoroughly naive sort’’; and he proclaims in 
his preface an intention of avo'ding system- mongering, of ‘‘ grounding 
philosophy in facts” and keeping “close to the mundane fabric.” 
But such an announcement is a kind of thundering in the index which 
most philosophers nowadays appear to think necessary, but which 
the experienced reader has learned not to take too seriously. In 
reality, Mr. Holt’s method is boldly dialectical—as dialectical as that 
of Hegel. And the conclusions to which it brings him have a much 
closer affinity to the realism of the Platonic dialogues than to the 
physical realism of the average man of science. 

The volume contains, it is true, much that will be read with satis- 
faction by all dissenters from epistemological dualism, and propounds 
some arguments which will perhaps be welcomed by many who, 
without sharing the rest of Mr. Holt’s philosophy, share his rage 
against the theory of representative ideas. To that theory the author 
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apparently finds it impossible to refer without falling either into a 
certain vehemence or else into a vein of sarcasm which, as an un- 
converted but by no means fanatical adherent of the hypothesis in 
question, I cannot profess always to find extremely mordant. The 
belief that there exist such things as ideas, which are the media of our 
knowledge about other existences, is after all an old and natural 
view, long held by many very respectable intelligences; though it has 
its undeniable difficulties, it has owed its currency to certain entirely 
definite and pertinent considerations, of which Mr. Holt betrays a 
better understanding than some other epistemological monists. I 
do not see, therefore, why the reasons for and against it should not be 
discussed in a tone of comparative calm. 

The book contains one argument—original, I think, with the 
author—which, in his eyes, makes the establishment of the general 
monistic thesis of the ‘numerical identity of object and percept’ a 
very simple matter indeed. The argument consists merely in the 
discovery of the meaning of identity. The concepts of representation, 
of similarity and of identity are regarded by the author as equivalent 
in their positive signification. Representation means similarity, and 
“similarity is partial identity”’ (p. 148). One object “represents 
another” by being, in some specified respect, “identical with the thing 
it represents.” Thus a photograph, “in so far as it represents an 
object, is just so far identical with it. Likewise a sample of cloth 
represents tl.~ web in so far as it has the exact colour, texture and thick- 
ness as [sic] the rest of the web. If it has not these identical, it is not 
a fair sample or true representation” (p. 143). When the notions 


1 The implication of the dualistic theory which the author regards as most 
“‘monstrous”’ and “ridiculous” of ali is not easily distinguishable frou a view 
which he has himself expressed in his paper in The New Realism. In 1908 he writes 
with great contempt of the notion that “our firm old universe is a colourless, sound- 
less, smell-less, tasteless and touchless desert of time, space, masses and energies: 
the colours, sounds, etc., being secondary qualities sensed within our skulls” (p. 
137). This supposition he finds to be a mere misinterpretation of the fact that 
the physical sciences happen to have limited themselves, for thei special subject- 
matter, to the movements of masses in time and space. This realm, however, is 
no more “real’’ or more “objective” than “‘the original world which was all of 
this together with all of the secondary qualities’’ (p. 133). In 1912, however, Mr. 
Holt appears,—if I understand him,—to maintain that the differences of sensible 
qualities are in fact reducible to differences in the time-density of vibrations, and 
that, in so far as they do not present themselves as such, but as “distinct qualities 
in their own right,"’ this is due to intra-corporeal factors. Yet the author’s sarcasm 
at the expense of any view of this sort is permitted to stand in the earlier-written 
but later-published volume. The apparent incensistency is probably due to a 
confusion in the author's thought to be noted subsequently in this review. 
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of identity and similarity are thus made interchangeable, the refuta- 
tion of the hypothesis of representative ideas proves singularly easy; 
as the author remarks, “if anybody has ever assented to the repre- 
sentative theory of knowledge, it is only because he has not examined 
the concept of representation’’—and at the end of his examination 
arrived at the author’s definition. Accept that definition, and it 
must be plain that even a so-called ‘mental representation’ can not 
be a duplicate of an object but must be identical with it. “If a 
sensation or an idea represents anything else, whether this be an 
object or an absolute God's idea, it is so far identical therewith.” 
True, our so-called ideas “are never completely identical with the 
objects.” Hence it is that “‘we have become wedded to the phrase— 
my thought is of an object—when we ought to say and mean—my 
thought is a portion of the object—or better still,—a portion of the 
object is my thought:—exactly as a portion of the sky is the zenith” 
(p. 149). If our representations were adequate, the identity would 
extend to the whole of the object; thus “an adequate idea of a year 
would be a year long.’’ It would seem to follow that even a semi 
adequate one would be six months long. And would an adequate 
idea of the year 1908 exist six years ago—and a partially adequate 
one three years ago? 

By means of the same conception, Mr. Holt refutes another current 
belief based upon dualistic presuppositions—+tiz., that no person can 
experience another’s pain or pleasure. Two persons, he observes 
(p. 109), can admittedly experience the same kind of pain, of the 
same intensity. Even so, the dualist is permitted to object, “it will 
still be a different pain, because exper‘enced by different persons.” 
The author replies that, at the moment, the persons can be differ- 
entiated only by differences in their experiences—e. g., in their pains; 
but these pains, in the case supposed, cannot “be distinguished, 
psychologically or otherwise, from one another in so far as they are 


’ 


mere qualities.” Hence we have no ground for the assertion that 
the two persons “experience different pains.’’ (The author curiously 
neglects to draw the other, equal!y obvious inference from his premises, 
that the persons are to the same degree identical.) 

It seems scarcely necessary to point out the confusion of ideas here. 
Similarity may, if one chooses, be defined as qualitative identity; but 
this concept is entirely distinct from that of numerical or existential 
identity. Two copies of Mr. Holt’s book are as nearly alike as it 
was possible for his printer to make them; but if the printer had been 
a hundred times more successful in giving uniformity to kis output, 
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the two volumes would not have come a whit nearer identity. But 
the author, apparently with no sense of jolt, passes from the partial 
qualitative identity of object and percept—which nobody, I suppose, 
denies—to the assertion of their numerical identity—which is the real 
point at issue; and thus by the baldest of paralogisms triumphantly 
refutes representationism on purely a priori grounds. This procedure 
is the more surprising because, elsewhere in the book—when the 
author is not engaged in overthrowing dualism—much emphasis is 
given to the contentions (a) that ‘‘a universal is capable of numberless 
repetitions”’ (p. 43)—4. e., that the participation of particulars in a 
common essence in no wise makes of them identical existences; and 
(6) that position in a system is the real principle of individuation, 
and that the space and time systems are “the great individuators” 
(p. 44). It has, of course, been precisely the argument of the epis- 
temological dualist that perceptual content can not, at least in all 
cases, be identical with the assumed real object, for the reason that it 
often does not exist at the same time, or in the same place, or in the 
same ‘public’ spatial system, or even in the same sense. but the 
dualist will have not the least reluctance in admitting the “identity” 
of content and object in the only sense in which Mr. Holt offers any 
evidence of that identity—namely, in the sense of partial resemblance. 
If “images”’ are only ‘“‘as essentially identical with a certain portion 
of the concrete objects studied as the engineer's designs are with the 
concrete, particular ship or trestle that is constructed in accordance 
with them’’—and it is to this that the author’s ‘monism’ finally 
reduces (p. 271)—then it is a blessing, not a curse, upon dualism that 
Mr. Holt has pronounced. The doctrine of representative images 
could hardly be more unequivocally expressed.! 

But the features of the book thus far mentioned are merely varia- 
tions on the usual themes of epistemological monism; they do not 
make manifest the distinctive character of Mr. Holt’s philosophy. 
That can perhaps best be brought out by noting the peculiar réles 
played in his doctrine by three concepts, (1) that of ‘‘being,’’ (2) 
that of “neutral entities,"’ and (3) that of deduction. 

1. Itisin the pure notion of Being, Mr. Holt holds, that philosophy 
should find its starting-point; and it is this opinion which both 
furnishes the chief grounds, and determines the special coloring, of 
his realism. Like Hegel, he feels that, in the words of the Smaller 

1 The same rather amazing confusion between numerical and qualitative identity 
characterized also the author's contribution to The New Realism, and was pointed 


out by the present reviewer more than a year ago, in some comments on that 
volume (this Review, XXII, p. 413). 
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Logic, ‘‘all doubts and admonitions which might be brought against 
beginning the science with abstract, empty being will disappear, if 
only we perceive what a beginning naturally implies.’’ For ‘being,’ 
in the logician’s or mathematician’s sense, is “‘the one quite universal 
predicate” (p. 46), the “fundamental category”’ which “includes all 
entities and processes whatsoever” (p. 20). It has, in short, an in- 


finite denotation; there is no negative class corresponding to it (#b.). 
Since it applies to every possible term and proposition—or at least, 
as the author seems to qualify, to every term that is not meaningless 
because self-contradictory, to all that is not mere “ printer’s ink"’"— 
it obviously can “connote nothing"; “nothing can be predicated of 
it,”” and consequently “nothing can be deduced from it” (p. 96). 
This notion must, of course, not be confused with such concepts as 
‘reality’ (p. 49), or ‘physical existence’ (p. 65), or ‘independent 
being’ (p. 47), or ‘truth’ (p. 70). All these have definite connotation, 
and therefore limited denotation; their negatives also ‘are.’ The 
realm of logical being, for example, contains the unreal as well as the 
real, the content of false as well as that of true propositions. Even 
the subjects of propositions which negate being—propositions which 
would seem to be logically possible—must be held to ‘be’ (p. 67). 
Similarly, of course, ‘being’ is to be ascribed to both sides of a con- 
tradiction (p. 69). 

Unlike Parmenides, Mr. Holt, though he begins with ‘being,’ does 
not end with it; he professes to derive from this seemingly barren 
abstraction various philosophical consequences of moment. One of 
the easiest and most obvious of these, he finds, is a refutation of ideal- 
ism. This follows in two ways, of which the first is of a delightful 
simplicity. The idealistic thesis, ‘All that is, is mind or idea,” 
cannot possibly be true—so the author argues—for the evident 
reason that ‘mind’ and ‘idea’ are terms having more connotation, 
and therefore less denotation, than the term ‘being.’ The predicate 
of the idealist’s thesis has determinate import, and it is therefore 
incapable of application to all “‘entities’’; for the only predicate which 
permits such universal application is the one which has no meaning! 
“The fabric of idealism is reared upon a set of pseudo-fundamentals. 
The simple entities of logic are more fundamental than the pseudo- 
simples of idealism, and logic offers a more thoroughgoing analysis 
of the world of experience than does idealism”’ {p. 23). “In short, 
subjective idealism is a false doctrine because mind is really something, 
and hence everything it cannot be”’ (p. 97). This triumph of dialectic 
the author is unwearied in repeating (e. g., pp. 20, 78, 82, 94, 102). 
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He also, however, intimates another disproof of idealism, equally 
based upon the notion of ‘being.’ The new symbolic logic, we are 
told, ‘‘has cast by no means a favorable light upon idealism"; for it 
has shown “that logic is not the science of ‘correct thinking’ merely, 
but that it is a science of what is,”’ that, in the words of Mr. Russell, 
“the object of a thought, even when this object does not exist, has a 
Being which is in no way dependent upon its being an object of 
thought” (p. 3). In short, every proposition “implies the being of 
its terms” (pp. 64-67). 

In reading the first of these arguments, it is hard to repress a sus- 
picion that the author is playing a practical joke upon a section of the 
philosophical public, is presenting a clever caricature of the abuses 
of the dialectical method. Quite apart from the logical peculiarities 
of the argument, it is, surely, not easy to take seriously discussions 
relating to a term which confessedly “has no connotation’’—which, 
in short, means nothing at all,—of which “ nothing can be predicated” 
and “from which nothing can be deduced.” None of the flights into 
the irane imputed to the Schoolmen seem to me quite equal to this. 
But it is perhaps the duty of a reviewer to assume that even this 
reasoning is soberly meant, and to point out explicitly what seem 
to him the fallacies in it. The reviewer is, in that case, confronted 
with an embarrassment of choice. One might, for example, note that 
the logical sum of this objection to idealism amounts precisely to this: 
that the idealist has asserted a significant proposition, that he attri- 
butes to all reality a predicate which has some concrete meaning. 
Since no idealists, I suspect, have ever meant to do otherwise, they, 
at least, will not find the charge a hard one to bear. But the most 
pertinent remark to be made upon the author’s argument here is that 
it is, at best, irrelevant. Granting Mr. Holt full freedom to make 
what use he will of his concept of ‘being,’ the whole issue between 
any significant form of realism and of idealism lies on the hither side 
of that abstraction. It is with the questions of ‘reality,’ of the 
‘physical existence’ of all sensible content, of the ‘truth’ of certain 
propositions, of the ‘independent being’ of certain concrete entities, 
that the controversy is concerned. Not only are these, as the author 
himself insists, different questions from that of ‘logical being’; they 
are also questions with respect to which nothing can be inferred from 
the fact that everything that we can in any way refer to may be said 
to have such logical being—i. e., to be, at least, something that can 
be referred to. 

The second of the refutations of idealism mentioned seems to in- 
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volve an ambiguity. In so far as the ‘being’ of terms, which recent 
logic is said to have found implied in all propositions, is merely ‘being’ 
in the sense—or absence of sense—already considered, the remarks 
made upon the former argument apply also to the second. But the 
author seems often to mean something more definite when, in this 
connection, he ascribes being to the entities which symbolic logic 
investigates. He means, namely, that those entities have a certain 
stubbornness and recalcitrancy. A term in a given system has rela- 
tions to other terms which the logician does not create, but merely 
discovers. “‘Mathematics has always dealt with something that 
clearly is more than the mathematician’s mere thought, with some- 
thing, that is, which either is so or not, and is inexorably the one or 
the other’’ (p. 3). ‘The seemingly more pliant entities of logic and 
mathematics offer the same inexorable resistance to any merely sub- 
jective familiarities as do the concrete masses and forces of the 
physicist.’’ ‘We build to ourselves a number system by the ‘merely 
subjective act of counting,’ as some one has impiously said; but we 
discover that that number system is infinitely more than we had ever 
desired or imagined”’ (p. 119). Here clearly, then, ‘being’ means 
inflexibility towards any “‘subjective familiarities,’’ the property by 
which conceptual relations and logical laws are independent of the 
wish or intent of any individual mind. ‘Being,’ in this sense, it should 
be noted, can no more be a “universal predicate” than can the 
idealist’s ‘‘ consciousness,” according to the implications of the author's 
reasoning already mentioned. For inflexibility is a term of positive 
connotation; and over against it we can always distinguish, in our 
universe of discourse, things that are, or might be, not inflexible. If, 
in fact, one chose to follow the example of Mr. Holt’s dialectical 
method, one might argue thus: The difference between things objec- 
tive and things subjective is here identified by the author with the 
difference between things that are, and things that are not, inde- 
pendent of our design or desire. But, since ‘independence,’ in this 
sense, is not the “universal predicate,” a class of entities which are 
not so independent must be said to ‘be.’ Ergo, ‘subjective’ as well 
as ‘objective’ entities are—and dualism is thus once more vindicated! 

However, this second argument, when ‘being’ is taken in the second, 
more definite, sense, is one of the recognized bases of that logical 
realism which Mr. Holt shares with a number of contemporary philos- 
ophers. It seems to me, none the less, highly unsuccessful as a 
refutation of idealism—a doctrine for which, in the epistemological 
sense of the term, I hold no brief. The argument is, in fact, identical 
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in principle with Dr. Johnson's celebrated refutation of Berkeley: 
“Sir, I refute him thus!” said he, kicking the stone by the roadside. 
Even Mr. Holt seems to see in this, what it has always been recognized 
as being, merely an amusing illustration of the great critic’s philo- 
sophical naiveté. Since the idealist did not deny that physical masses, 
as contents of experience, are “inexorable,” and did not mean by 
their being “in the mind”’ either their conformity to human desires or 
the predictability of their behavior, you did no harm to his doctrine 
by pointing out that they are in fact inexorable, and oft_n disagreeable 
and unforeseeable. You do just as little harm to it by pointing out 
that logical entities have analogous properties. What the idealist 
has maintained is merely that all real existences ‘are’ in a certain, 
particular manner, that they occur exclusively in a certain context 
or type of relation. Even the most extreme neo-Kantian, in his talk 
about the mind’s ‘creating’ the categories and logical laws, never 
seriously means more than that it ‘finds them’ in itself, and sees 
them to be logically grounded in its own nature. 

2. Whatever it be for things to have ‘being,’ the things that are, 
are upon final analysis, Mr. Holt finds, to be described as “neutral 
entities.” One could have wished for a more formal and precise 
definition of a term to which the author seeks to give so prominent a 
place in the philosophical vocabulary. The reader will experience 
some difficulty in piecing together the elements of a definition offered 
in various places in the volume. Certain expressions used, for ex- 
ample, would seem to indicate that “neutral entity” and “being,” in 
its first and most abstract sense, are synonyms. For we are told 
that the adjective “neutral” has “the royal sinecure of universal 
predicate” (p. 114). But there can not, according to the author's 
reasoning, and in the sense specified, be two universal predicates. 
And therefore “neutral” and ‘“‘heing” should be merely different 
printer’s ink for the same concept. Yet with this interpretation 
other passages conflict. For example, the author is at pains to offer 
an extended proof that matter is really a neutral entity. But no 
proof can be needed that matter has “‘being.’’ The latter predicate 
is by hypothesis applicable to all things that can be mentioned 
(though not to these only!); its definition, so far as it can be said 
to have any, consists merely in the universality of its denotation. It 
is self-evident, then, that it must be applicable to any particular 
entity or class of entities. Again, we are told that anything is suffi- 
ciently proved to be ‘“‘neutral”’ if it is ‘common to us all, as are 
leagues and fathoms, day and night” (p. 110). But if Mr. Holt 
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affirms “common to us all" as a “universal predicate,”’ he is once 
more doing what he so often reproaches the idealist for doing; he is 
applying to the entire realm of logical being a predicate which has a 
concrete connotation, and an abstractly conceivable or mentionable 
negative class of entities over against it—that of beings ‘not common 
to all.” In short, if neutrality is something, everything it cannot be. 

It appears, in fact, impossible to reconcile all the things that are 
said about neutral entities. There remains, however, a residuum of 
somewhat significant and coherent statements respecting them. 
When these are put together, the result is a metaphysical theory 
which, as I have intimated, may best be described as a species of 
Platonic realism, worked out in a new way and with some highly 
original details. Neutral entities are “such stuff as logical and 
mathematical manifolds are made of" (p. 114); they consist of terms 
and propositions, but not in any psychological or subjectivistic sense 
of those expressions. The author has, as he says, learned from 
Professor Royce the truth of “the conceptual nature of the universe,” 
but “this verity”’ to him 
(p. xiii). Neutral entities, therefore, are neither mental nor physical; 


argues not for idealism but for realism’ 


it is this consideration, apparently, which explains the name given 
them. On the other hand, minds and “ideas,”’ and likewise matter, 
are merely specific complexes of such entities. The author thus 
reaches a sort of metaphysical monism—a doctrine of ‘one [kind of] 
substance, of which mind and matter are two aspects,’’—which seems 
to him to accord well with his professedly monistic epistemology. In 
point of fact, as it is worked out, it involves a negation of epistemo- 
logical monism, though the fact is obscured by the pervasive confusion 
of correspondence with numerical identity. Cognition is, as men 
have commonly held, a case of correspondence; but it is not a corre- 


spondence between “ideas’’ and “things-in-themselves,”’ but “ be- 
tween two neutral manifolds’’ which possess a “‘complete identity 
of substance” (p. 126). But since “identicals can be, and are, 
repeated’ the neutral manifold commonly called an idea is apparently 
not regarded by the author as numerically one with the neutral manifold 
commonly called the object of that idea; it is a “repetition” of it. 
In the epistemological sense, this is an obviously dualistic view. 

In its bearing upon physical science, the theory of neutral entities 
means that, even upon such a question as the ultimate constitution of 
matter, the last word must be said by the mathematical logician, not 
by the physical chemist. When the biologist has analyzed organisms 
into the chemical compounds of which they are made up, and the 
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ordinary chemist has analyzed these down to their elemental atoms, 
and the physical chemist has resolved these “into minuter com- 
ponents (motions, masses, electrons),’’ it still remains for logic to 
analyze these last, still relatively complex, units into simpler and ever 
simpler neutral entities. And in this passage from physical to logical 
analysis, from the division of masses to the resolution of connotations, 
the author seems to perceive no breach of continuity. At bottom, it 
‘ would appear, matter is of an atomic constitution, but its atoms are 
not spatial indivisibles but logical simples, quiddities floating in the 
void; their concourse, by which a world is generated, consists in their 





uniting to form propositions. 

At this point the author is confronted by an old and obvious 
difficulty: How can logical simples, without loss of their simplicity, 
unite in a diversity of relations? Must not any conceptual realism 





of this sort end, as in Herbart’s case, in a reduction of a!l the concrete 
1 relations of things to sufallige Ansichten and a denial of the reality of 
change? Much of Mr. Holt’s reply to this difficulty (pp. 25-30) 
seems to me to wander off into kindred but not strictly relevant 
issues. But for the adequate discussion of the point, not to say, of 
the entire metaphysical theory of neutral entities, more space would 
be requisite than this review can properly claim. I must therefore 





| limit myself here to mere exposition. 
3. There remains to be noted, however, a2 large further contention. 
The neutral entities are not only related, but are in all probability, 
| Mr. Holt believes, linked together as are the members of a deductive 
4 sequence, the more complex being deductively derived from the more 
simple; and since it is these entities that make up the universe, 
“‘all being is a single infinite, deductive system” (p. 164). And by 
deduction is meant “the logical necessity with which consequences 
follow from premises”’ (p. 12), though such necessity, it is maintained, 
may be as truly exemplified in the deduction of novel consequences, 
not “given’’ in the premises, as in the barren circularity of the 
, syllogism. Here, manifestly, the neo-realistic world appears with a 
highly Spinozistic coloring—which some other new realists, no doubt, 
will regard as not properly belonging to it. The author himself puts 
: this third thesis forward, not as “‘ perfectly assured,’’ as the two former 
are, but as something which “as our knowledge advances we have 
more and more reason to believe.’’ The justification of this belief 
seems, however, to be an important part of his programme; the 
principal purpose of the book is, in fact, said to be “ to give a deductive 





account of consciousness” (p. 166). 
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Unfortunately for the fulfilment of this purpose, the author's con- 
ception of deduction, when brought to the application, proves to be 
extremely fluctuating and equivocal. So far as consciousness is 
concerned, the “deductive account” of it that is offered consists 
chiefly, not in a deduction but in a reduction—an attempted proof 
that minds and theii contents, incl iding volitions, are composed 
of neutral entities. You do not deduce water with “logical necessity” 
from hydrogen and oxygen by showing it to result from the union of 
those two elements; nor is Mr. Holt’s book deducible from the 
alphabet, though its words are all built up out of the ‘entities’ of 
that system. It is true, however, that some attempt is also made to 
work out an actual deductive order of entities, and to assign to ‘con- 
sciousness’ its place therein. But this turns out to be nothing more 
than a tentative arrangement of concepts in the order of their relative 
complexity. Manifestly, if the (connotatively) simpler and “ more 
more fundamental,”’ and deductively neces- 


universal”’ entities are 
sitate the more complex, then to find the place of consciousness in 
“the hierarchy of simple-to-complex,”’ is to deduce it from that more 
fundamental than itself. But what one requires is either a proof 
of the major premise, that if, of two ‘entities,’ one is logically simpler 
than the other, the latter—both as to its essence and its existence—is 
deducible from the former, or else an exhibition, in each particular 
instance, of a logical necessity linking together the successive members 
of the hierarchy, a deductive following of one from—and not merely 
after—another. But what is required is nowhere given. The nearest 
approach to it is, I believe, the following, which may be quoted as a 
favorable example of the author’s “deductive” procedure: 

“Then come the innumerable algebras—rather elaborated cases 
of order. About here, in the simple-to-complex series of neutral enti- 
ties must appear the so-called ‘secondary qualities,’ more properly 
the qualities. This may seem very much forced, but that will be 
purely by reason of the traditional Locke-Cartesian psychology. 
I have tried to erase the fabulae in order that we may consider each 
and every entity for what it just logically is: and if we do this we see 
at once that aside from their actual brute qualities the colours, sounds, 
odours, efc., have none but purely ordinal qualities. The colours, 
if we will examine them without prejudice, are not intrinsically even 
extended: but they are merely a rather simple ordinal system of several 
dimensions. The concept of intensity here appears. Next comes 
geometry” (p. 155; italics mine). 

The mathematician, I can’t but think, will learn with some surprise 
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that geometry is deduced from the concept of intensity; nor are we 
vouchsafed any hint as to how it is done. But with respect to the 
deduction of the sensible qualities from the class _{ entities next before 
them in the series, some explanation, it will be observed, is given. 
The immediately antecedent entities are types of order; and colors, 
etc., are nothing but specific ordinal systems—if you d.sregard “ their 
actual brute qualities.” In other words, if you leave out of account 
the essential differentia of the later member of your pair of concepts, 
the part of its meaning that is unique, you will, surprisingly enough, 
discover that what remains is not essentially different from the prior 
member. Thus it is that “there is no break in the series” and the 
deductive unity of all being is exemplified. 

This facility in deductive prestidigitation appears to be made 
possible by the fact that the author is not really clear as to what 
ought to be the logical relation between successive members of a 
series of the sort that he is attempting to exhibit. For the most 
part he speaks of deduction as meaning the definition of the later 
entities ‘‘in terms of” the earlier and simpler and more “ universal” 
ones. But this hardly seems sufficient for his purpose. For, in the 
first place, it does not give us—what the scheme appears to require— 
any actual logical necessity of the existence of the later entities or of 
their occurrence in any concrete system or universe. Triangles are 
defined in terms of lines and angles; it does not follow that in any 
system in which lines and angles occur, triangles must occur. Mere 
definition works backward; but the “deduction’”’ which the author 
seems to crave is supposed to work forward. In the second place, 
the properties of a logically complex thing are not identical with 
those of the entities in terms of which it is defined. A triangle has 
properties not predicable of lines or angles; a regiment has properties 
which do not belong to the soldiers composing it. And the properties 
of the more complex thing are not necessarily deducible from the 
properties of the things mentioned in its definition—unless definition 
be confused with exhaustive description. It is perfectly conceivable 
that the complex will have both qualities and methods of -ction which 
can be ascertained only empirically and could never be deduced by a 
logical scrutiny of its essentialia. Once more, then, to define A in 
terms of B is not to “‘deduce”’ A, and all that distinguishes it, from B. 
In ‘he third place, the world appears to be full of a number of “ brute 
qualities,’ not truly definable in terms of anything else whatever. 
This might, from Mr. Holt’s point of view, mean only that the number 
of logical simples is considerable, and includes such things as the 
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sensible qualities, as well as the more fundamental notions of mathe- 
matics and logic. But he is not content with this. If the world 
were such a large, promiscuous array of simples, it would lose that 
hierarchical order in which he delights, and would, as a whole, not at 
all present the character of a “‘deductive system.” Mr. Holt therefore 
feels obliged to “‘deduce the qualities"; we have seen an example 
of the process. But in the present volume he never finds it quite 
possible to deny that, in the case of qualities, we do encounter “enti- 
ties that do not seem to consist of the simpler entities that are more 
fundamental” (pp. 161-2). Since they are “deduced,” all the same, 
it is evident that here deduction can not consist in definition of the 
thing deduced “in terms of simpler neutral entities present in the 
more fundamental parts of the complexity series.” 

It is true that Mr. Holt conjectures that ‘“‘we may yet learn that 
qualities can be defined in terms of entities that are not qualities’; and 
it is probable that his paper in The New Realism was designed to 
give fulfilment to this hope. There too, however, as I have previously 
shown, there remains at the end of the reduction-process a small 
residuum of mere “ brute quality”’ in the sensible attributes of physical 
things—a residuum which is acknowledged, and yet, as in the example 
which we have here seen, is conveniently disregarded in the final 
summing-up of the results. 

It would be easy to exhibit many more impossibilities in the 
author’s conception of a universe generating itself by a process of 
deduction of the complex from the simple. For a single further 
example: upon Mr. Holt’s own showing this process could certainly 
never have got started. For manifestly the Urgrossvater of all the 
family of neutral entities should be none other than the concept of 
‘being,’ which is of maximum simplicity and absolute universality. 
But from “this fundamentum ultimum nothing can be deduced” 
(p. 96). The family tree ascends to an ancestor who, when reached, 
is set down as childless.'. But to heap up further illustrations of such 
contradictions would be an unprofitable use of space. Apart from 
its deductive pretensions, Mr. Holt’s account of “consciousness” is of 
the usual neo-realistic type, now sufficiently familiar, which has been 
abundantly discussed on other occasions by the present reviewer. 

! To speak strictly, all of the earlier ancestors must have been without issue, 
For Mr. Holt tells us that no terms—as distinguished from propositions—are 
logically “‘active,’’ or generative of other terms by deduction. Yet most of his 
attempted deductions seem to be from one concept to another. And in this he is 
consistent with at least one of his principles; for propositions manifestly are not 


logical simples. 
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I have thought it necessary to devote the greater part of this 
review to pointing out some of the more fundamental of the confusions 
and inconsistencies which appear to me to pervade the author's 
reasonings. It ought to be said, however, that conceptual realism is 
one of the natural types of metaphysical hypothesis, but one which 
in modern philosophy has been a good deal less exploited than a 
number of others intrinsically no more promising. Mr. Holt, there- 
fore, has done an interesting thing in giving us an unusually elaborate 
and ambitious example of the type. He has carried out his programme 
—as the foregoing has perhaps made evident—with an unusual degree 
of originality and metaphysical inventiveness, of boldness in specula- 
tive construction, and of resourcefulness in the devising of arguments 
in support of the positions taken. The book is written, also, in an 
uncommonly crisp, incisive and nervous style, which at times recalls 
that of Mr. Bradley. It is a pity, however, that so good a writer 
should so frequently speak of “‘hypothecating” a fact or a principle; 
extreme though his belief in the objectivity of logical entities is, it 
can hardly go so far as to imply that they are also negotiable securities. 


ArtHuR O. LOvVEjoy. 
Jouns HopkKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Benedetto Croce: La Filosofia di Giambattista Vico. Bari, Laterza e 
Figli, 1911.—pp. ix, 316. 

The Philosophy of Giambattista Vico. By BENEDETTO CROCE. 
Translated by R. G. CoLtincwoop. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1913.—pp. xii, 317. 

Patriotism has led Italians to devote a great deal of attention to 
Vico; and the diverse schools of Italian thought, positivists, Hegelians, 
and adherents of the national Italian school, all claim Vico as their 
own, indulging in consequent controversies as to the proper way of 
interpreting him. Vico readily lends himself to such controversies 
because his was essentially an autodidactic, eclectic and unsystematic 
mind, so that everyone may pick out what he likes and interpret the 
rest to suit himself. (That this is not an unfounded statement, 
everyone can verify by reading Vic's catalogue of what his New 
Science is.)' Croce’s book, however, is delightfully free from contro- 
versy and that philologic straining to produce the appearance of con- 
sistency which makes so many works on Vico, as on Kant, resemble 
in method the old-fashioned text books of gospel harmony. Instead of 
an apology, or, what is now so fashionable, an attempt at an ‘objective’ 
historical account of his author’s thought, Croce boldly starts out to 

1 Scienza Nuova (2d ed.), Book II, Ch. II, § 2. 
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give us a philosophical evaluation, i. ¢., an exposition of Vico that 
should distinguish between the true and the false. 

Croce characterizes his attitude to Vico as that of a warm lover 
but not a blind one (pp. 42-43). Opposed to those who grow enthusi- 
astic and write defences, ‘‘some minds are self-willed and suspicious, 
quick to mark any trifling contradiction, merciless in demanding proof 
of every statement, and indefatigable in wielding the forceps of 
dilemma to dismember an unfortunate great man” (p. 42). But 
such dismemberment generally proves vain. The insight or spirit 
of the great man remains significant. If we had to choose between 
these two attitudes of faith and distrust, it would be better to prefer 
the former which “‘may yet enrich us by one or two aspects of the 
truth,” while the attitude of distrust leaves us without any gain in 
insight. But the proper attitude, the critical one, is neither of these. 
It interprets freely but not fancifully, not ignoring the letter but 
transcending it to attain the spirit. 

Croce’s method, of course, involves setting up the critic’s own 
standpoint as the test of truth. But can the ‘objective’ historian 
really dodge the responsibility for a philosophic standpoint of his 
own from which to judge the philosophic importance of the proposi- 
tions he examines? If the critic’s own philosophy acts as a disturbing 
medium, this can be determined only by establishing a better medium, 
not by supposing that a philosophy can be viewed without the medium 
of the interpreter’s own ideas. 

From Croce’s point of view (a modified Hegelian pantheism), the 
truth of Vico’s system is the idealistic pantheism which worked itself 
out in Vico’s mind in spite of the latter’s devotion to Catholic theism. 
The great service of Vico is, thus, to have seen history and the institu- 
tions of culture as revelations of the eternal forms of the human 
mind—though this vision was obscured and confused by his determina- 
tion to be and remain an orthodox Catholic. Hence Croce’s exposition 
is a continuous effort to separate the grain from the dross, without 
any effort to hide the dross. 

Croce’s exposition, like Vico’s own books, is singularly devoid of 
the sense for system which is often supposed to be the very essence 
of philosophy. Students brought up on the classical division of 
philosophical problems into logical, metaphysical, psychological, etc., 
may well object that Croce draws no clear line between philosophy 
and the empirical material, like Greek and Roman history, theories 
of mythology, etc., which occupies more than half of the book. This 
is not an altogether trivial point, for if we press Croce along this line 
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we come to real obscurity in his fundamental views concerning the 
relation of the empirical to the a priori or eternal, which, he often 
assures us, is the only object of philosophy. What, for instance, are 
the eternal forms of mind which underly the historical process? The 
clearest answer to this is in the statement of the philosophic significance 
of Vico’s law of ‘reflux’: “‘The mind after traversing its course of 
progress, after rising from sensation successively to the imaginative 
and the rational universal and from violence to equity, is bound in 
conformity with its eternal nature to re-traverse the course, relapse 
into violence and sensation, and thence to renew its upward move- 
ment, to commence a reflux’ (p. 122). But nowhere, in this book, does 
Croce tell us whether sensation and the imaginative and the rational 
universals, are three categories of empirical psychology or ontologic 
stages of a mind or World Process? He rejects Vico’s assertion that 
the types of culture represented in the different stages of Greek and 
Roman civilization must forever repeat themselves, “even if infinite 
worlds were produced from time to time through eternity.” Croce 
sees no necessity why those empirical facts should repeat themselves; 
but why must the passage from violence to equity, or from sensation 
to the rational universal, forever repeat itself? The absence of an 
adequate discussion of the metaphysics which must underly the 
New Science, and of any criterion by which to distinguish the empirical 
from the ‘eternal’ in history, leaves this whole matter essentially 
obscure. 

Croce insists that Vico’s great forte is his speculative insight and 
that the basic principle of this insight is to be found in his theory of 
knowledge, viz. in the principle that we can truly know only that which 
we have created. This peculiar adaptation of the traditional maxim 
that philosophy consists of the knowledge of the causes of things, 
Croce regards as the fundamental principle of all modern idealistic 
systems and of all true philosophy, and Vico’s originality in formulat- 
ing and adopting this principle is defended with considerable ardor. 
The consequences drawn from this are: That the social world, being 
the creation of man, is best known, that physics, dealing with matter 
not created by man, must always be beyond his demonstrative 
knowledge (though he may have opinions rising to certitude), and 
that mathematical knowledge, while demonstrative, is futile because 
it does not create reality. It does not occur to Croce that these 
consequences might be regarded as the very reductio ad absurdum 
of the principle which he thinks so important. It would seem hardly 
necessary at this date to defend the existence of a genuine science of 
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physics, or the assertion that our physics is at least as developed as 
our social science; but even the conclusion with regard to mathematics, 
though occasionally heard to this day, is demonstrably false, as the 
slightest familiarity with the progress of physics in the works of 
Archimedes, Galileo, Huygens, or Newton will amply illustrate. 
That Vico should have believed so, is readily understood when we 
remember that he was a professor of rhetoric and poetry, that, accord- 
ing to his own Autobiography,' his knowledge of geometry did not 
extend beyond Euclid’s pons asinorum, and that he would not 
read any works on experimental physics because such works can 
have no bearing on philosophy and are written in such barbarous 
style. But that anyone should follow him to-day when the mathe- 
matical ideas of Maxwell and Willard Gibbs have transformed our 
modern physics, seems to me incomprehensible. 

The truth seems to be that the effort to magnify the importance 
of Vico by representing him as a precursor of Croce’s own speculative 
metaphysics, does not do Vico as much justice as do some of the more 
positivistic interpretations, e. g., Cosentini’s. When one reads the 
Scienza Nuova nowadays, and even in Croce’s own estimation, what 
makes Vico’s theory of human culture so significant is that in an age 
of mechanical theories of life, when language, mythology, religion, and 
political institutions were treated as inventions due to clever men or 
to a deus ex machina, Vico approached all these problems from what 
is now called the organic point of view, i. ¢., viewed social institutions 
as growths rather than as inventions or creations, and in an age of 
mechanical individualism (typified by the social contract theory), he 
approached the problems of civilization from the point of view of a 
social psychology that allowed room for divergences of modes of feeling 
and thought undreamed of by his contemporaries. (It may be re- 
marked, in passing, that the concept of the social organism in positiv- 
istic literature is precisely that of Vico’s Providence, which makes the 
social world ‘the issue of an intelligence which often diverges, is some- 
times contrary, and always superior to the particular ends which men 
set themselves.’’)? It is well to note that when Vico comes to formu- 
late his own criterion of truth he does not use the principle of the con- 
vertability of the true and the created, but rather the older principle 
of Catholic authority: “‘ Whatever the whole or a plurality of mankind 
feel to be just should serve as a rule of social action.’* In accordance 
with this criterion, the belief in Providence, in the sanctity of human 

1 See Oeuvres choisies tr. Michelet, I, pp. 15-16, 23-24. 


2 Scienza Nuova, Book V, Ch. IV. 
* 1b., Book I, Ch, IV. 
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marriage, and reverence for the dead are found to be universal and 
made the basis of his teaching. This is not a detached statement or 
episode, but as the sub-title of the Nuova Scienza indicates, the whole 
motive of the work as an effort to found a system of jurisprudence 
on the common beliefs and nature of man. It is only Croce’s indif- 
ference to the philosophy of law, due to his peculiar metaphysic, that 
makes him minimize this phase of Vico’s thought. 

Croce draws a very sharp line between the history of philosophy 
and the history of human culture. Philosophic ideas have no con- 
tinuous existence like brute things, but come into life whenever they 
are re-thought in their fullness by a kindred spirit (which may be 
very seldom). Hence the history of philosophy is unnecessary in the 
exposition of a single philosopher. But “in spite of the antipathy 
which we [Croce] ourselves admittedly feel,’’ the attempt is made to 
trace in the last chapter and in the second appendix, the resemblance 
and analogies between Vico and later thought. According to the 
accepted canons of historical research it would seem that in order to 
establish the historical importance of a philosopher it is necessary to 
show, (1) that subsequent philosophers were acquainted with his 
works, and (2) that such acquaintance was a decisive influence in 
their thought. From this point of view it would seem that Vico 
was rather an interesting eddy in European thought, without in- 
fluence on the main current. For in spite of the great attention 
devoted to him by Italians and by a few European historians like 
Michelet, Croce’s own evidence shows that Vico’s writings remained 
almost unknown in the eighteenth century, and none of the great 
philosophers of the nineteenth century seem to have been influenced 
by them. Nevertheless, Croce will not allow us to say that the work 
of Vico was historically insignificant. ‘‘Such language is blasphemy 
against history which allows nothing to be useless, and is always and 
throughout, the work of Providence” (p. 268). To support this, we 
are treated to a long list of rather superficial or far-fetched resem- 
blances between Vico’s thought and that of many of the subsequent 
great philosophical systems. Typical of these is the analogy between 
Vico and “the a priori synthesis of Kant which reconciles the real 
and the ideal, experience and the categories” (p. 238), as well as the 
attempt to assimilate Vico’s views on the struggle between the Roman 
patricians and plebians, to the Marxian conception of the class- 
struggle based on the economic interpretation of history. Curiously 
enough Croce fails to note the resemblance between Vico and those 
who were closest to him outside of Italy, viz., the representatives of 
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the German historical school of jurisprudence. But though Savigny, 
Puchta, e¢ al. share his view of the ‘organic’ nature of law, they do 
not seem to have been either directly or indirectly influenced by him. 

The same lack of regard for ordinary historical perspective charac- 
terizes the special appendix added to the English translation, on the 
sources of Vico’s theory of knowledge. Thus Croce fails to consider 
the influence of St. Augustine on Vico. This is remarkable not only 
because of the external resemblances between Vico’s ‘eternal republic’ 
and the City of God, but because Vico’s teacher Ricci was an Augus- 
tinian, and Vico’s autobiography and juristic works are full of ac- 
knowledgments of his debt to the great Bishop.* 

All attempts to picture Vico as a fore-runner of the nineteenth 
century are apt to miss the real significance of Vico for our own day. 
It is true that he was far ahead of eighteenth century mechanical 
theories of culture, but only because he was behind seventeenth 
century physics (see his puerile speculations on magnetism in his 
autobiography).? Vico was really a belated Humanist of the type of 
Pico del Mirandola. But in his opposition to the spirit of the Auf- 
klarung he caught vague glimpses of how this very rationalism or 
scientific spirit might be used to transform and elevate humanistic 
studies. This transformation Vico could not, because of his un- 
systematic and unscientific training, himself bring about. But his 
writing, like that of all genuinely contemplative minds that brood 
on conceptions, are full of suggestions that startle us by their modern- 
ity, e. g., his remarks on the fixed and the flux in law making. The 
crudities and absurdities which fill his pages are significant of the 
lack of discipline which typified the humanism of the Renaissance. 
The great service which the scientific movement that Vico opposed is 
rendering to real humanism is this very spirit of discipline, of rigorous 
self-control in the presence of intellectual temptation, which science is 
slowly bringing into our study of human life. 

It is a pleasure to add that Mr. Collingwood’s translation is of 
uniform excellence, and that a translation by him of Vico’s own works 
would be much more useful than of any exposition. Of the latter 


we have plenty. 
Morris R. COHEN. 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY oF NEw YorK. 


1 Opera Latina (Ferrari), II, pp. 11, 19, 22, etc. 
? Ocuvres choisies, I, pp. 54-55. 
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Die Grundurteile der Philosophen: Eine Ergénzung Zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie. Von Otto Frets. v. d. Pfordten. Erste Halfte. 
Griechenland. Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1913.—pp. vi, 321. 
Professor v. d. Pfordten, continuing the series of works which he 

has already published on the philosophy of values, has now arrived 

at the point of tracing the function of values in the historical develop- 
ment of theories. This is a very promising subject, but whether the 
execution of the plan fulfils the promise is a point on which readers 
are likely to differ. Historians of philosophy have inclined latterly 
toward a new standpoint. Not content with recording the teachings 
of the great philosophers, or not seeing any likelihood of improving 
upon the existing records, the historian has ventured upon more inti- 
mate methods of exposition. We have been asked to revise the ancient 
philosophers and recognize in them the movements of great impulses 
which have been obscured by centuries of barren intellectualism: 
ve have been asked to go behind the veil of words and enter the inner 
sanctuary of each philosopher's life, the place of intuitions and 
artistic creation. In reality this development has achieved little 
novelty and little reformation. The method may be applied to 
customs and to institutions with commendable success, for they are 
dumb witnesses to which we must lend a voice: they are symbols in 
a sense in which we cannot call a theorya symbol. Takenas symbols, 
customs and institutions may be interpreted through the underlying 
values, as the historian of culture or the sociologist aims to exhibit 
the system of values which controlled the phenomena of any given 
period. The idea of values (as our author reminds us) has been 
gaining ground ever since Lotze’s day. The particular task which 
the author has undertaken in this book is to apply the general con- 
ception of values to the history of philosophy and so bring into relief 
the ‘‘Grundurteile.” To this proceeding there seem to be two funda- 
mental objections which we may as well state at once. First, if it is 
assumed that the values in question were not consciously present to 
the writer’s mind in each case, we are launched upon the most difficult 
and speculative undertaking imaginable; to determine, e. g., the 
factors which operated in the mind of Parmenides, unknown to him- 
self, may well be regarded as a hopeless undertaking. We hasten to 
say that, in spite of his statement that the values discussed in this 
book were not consciously grasped by those who expressed them, our 
author has not attempted this formidable task. The second objection 
is therefore more relevant. For if the way of psychologism is aban- 
doned, the values and the philosophy lapse into identity: the state- 
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ment of the fundamental values then becomes a mere statement of 
the philosophy as such in its most important aspects. The author 
has seen this point: he has a vague misgiving that a particular ‘ism,’ 
Platonism for example, is simply the ordinary way of summing up the 
values of a particular system. In brief, we do not believe that there 
is any real distinction between a philosophy and a system of values: 
consequently to state the values dominating a philosopher's system 
is to state his philosophy: one cannot pretend to discover the founda- 
tions of foundations to infinity. 

It is clear then that we have to take the title of this book very 
literally and free our minds from any expectations which may have 
been aroused by the use of the word values. If we expect no more 
than the fundamental parts of each philosopher's Weltanschauung, 
no more in fact than a supplement to the standard histories of philos- 
ophy, we shall not suffer disappointment. As the reader progresses 
the meagerness of the programme will certainly strike him more and 
more forcibly. It is not, in the present state of affairs, any very great 
achievement to discover that the Pre-Socratics were objective and 
cosmological in their standpoint, or that Plato was mainly ethical in 
his analysis of life and thought. To these unimportant and over- 
developed themes the writer adds a number of polemical comments 
which will interest the student; but the book as a whole requires 
considerable knowledge of the subject in order to make the finer 
points intelligible, and at the same time supplies so much of the 
commonplace as to weary anyone familiar with the literature of the 
subject under survey. A closer consideration of the book will illustrate 
this defect as well as the redeeming features. 

A beginning is made with the Indian philosophies. As religious 
values are excluded from the scope of the book there is little to be 
said: the distinction of two worlds is presented as the fundamental 
point and its significance for idealism from the Vedanta to Hegel is 
noted. We cannot agree that there is anything comic in the Indian 
idea of scientific knowledge for anyone who understands either the 
philosophy which was not science or the science (hardly to be ignored 
as here) which the early Indian civilization comprised. 

From India we are taken, somewhat per saltum, to the early Greek 
philosophers, and traverse the familiar ground of Ionian speculation 
where the specific values are the nature-forms or objective aspects of 
Nature. The essential feature of this period is said to be its inner 
movement from impression to concept, from immediate contact with 
things to metaphysical construction. The process, in detail, goes 
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from substance (Thales) to motion (Heraclitus), thence to action 
(Sophists) and so to systematic reconstruction of the naive world of 
impressions. Democritus is very rightly treated as the anticlimax 
of this movement, the point, that is to say, at which the explanation of 
the visible (sensible) world was achieved by invisible (concep ual) 
factors. The notes to this part give the author’s objections to those 
modernized versions of Ionic speculation which helped to make 
Gomperz popular. Democritus, we learn, laid too much stress on the 
mechanical values and so became distressingly materialistic; yet the 
point is well made that the “ Necessity”’ of Democritus was mainly 
a negative concept, a denial of causelessness rather than a denial of 
spontaneity. 

The idea of practice (conduct) develops in the era of the Sophists, 
matures in individualism, and flowers finally in the Socratic valuation 
of personality. This is very true, but the exposition is rather super- 
ficial, especially in its neglect of any genetic connection between 
Pythagorean and Socratic teachings: such finer points as the relation 
between the Pythagorean “‘fire,’’ the Democritean atom, and the 
Socratic-Platonic teaching of the indestructible (atomic) soul, seem 
not to interest our author, though they illustrate better than anything 
else his dictum that the values and not the materials of thought change 
from epoch toepoch. Against this defect may be set the very superior 
treatment of the Cynics and Cyrenaics who are discussed as a typical 
antithesis of values. This is perhaps the first point at which the 
question of value becomes truly significant, and the author’s theory 
here attains a good field for development. We find here no adequate 
treatment of the real form of the Cyrenaic argument, but some 
compensation is offered in the comparison of ancient and modern 
valuations of ‘nature’ in the phrases ‘follow nature’ or ‘return to 
nature.’ 

We pass to the section on Plato and find ourselves again in a 
region of mixed platitudes and polemics. Something has to be said 
on the order of the dialogues, necessarily too brief, and then we are 
shown in what sense the doctrine of ideas is essentially ethical in aim 
and character. Next to the ethical trend of Plato’s thought comes the 
aesthetic factor. In discussing this aspect the author enters a protest 
against the usual description of Plato's writing as dramatic. He may 
be right as against those who use the word loosely and think that any 
dialogue is dramatic. It is true that a mere exposition of views, by 
different people who “‘sit, lie or stand and converse with one another" 
is not necessarily drama. But this overlooks the fact that most 
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people never call such dialogues dramatic while the truly dramatic 
parts in Plato, such as the opening of the Republic, are distinguished 
more by their deep dramatic irony than by the mere dialogue form. 
Also, what is here said about the myths of Plato would be improved by 
a study of Professor Stewart's well-known book on that subject. I nci- 
dentally notice may be taken of the fact that the author seems to know 
no books on Greek philosophy that are not German. The supremacy 
of aesthetic values is not to be either asserted or denied in Plato, 
partly because the good and the beautiful are too closely connected 
to be forced into that antithesis, partly because the ethical character 
of the content and the aesthetical character of the form have no 
opposition that would require either subordination or supremacy. 
In some cases, as is noted on p. 203, ethical valuations did affect Plato's 
utterances, notably in respect to his psychology: but that is another 
question which does not trench upon the relation of aesthetic and 
ethical interests. The discussion of Plato’s valuation of mathematics 
is more successful, and the last paragraph, where the hypothesis is 
treated as a judgment of value, is also good, though, in expression at 
least, it ignores the fact that Plato expressly places the highest judg- 
ment of value higher than the sphere of hypothesis. 

The section on Aristotle is mainly concerned with the value of his 
achievements, special emphasis being laid on his observation of facts. 
Aristotle is presented as combining the Platonic theory with the 
Asclepiad tendency toward accumulation of data. Facts, methods, 
and final causes seem to be the foundation of Aristotle’s work. Much 
that is both interesting and good is said on these points, though one 
detail of comparisonis not accurate. In the middle ages, we are told, 
Plato was valued for speculation, Aristotle for facts. But this has to 
be modified if we remember that from Augustine to Bonaventura 
and on to Pascal, Plato was not the fountain head of speculation but 
of inner as opposed to outer experience. The introspective inward- 
ness of Plato was more important both for later scholasticism and for 
the Renaissance than any so-called Platonic metaphysics. After 
Aristotle our author seems to think that there was only a decline of 
power. This may be true, though we should like to add that the real 
predominance of values, however inadequate, seems to begin at this 
stage. The sections on Scepticism are well written and Carneades 
in particular is very justly estimated. Epicurus illustrates the valua- 
tion of freedom as against the Stoics and the identity of freedom with 
self-determination is rightly deduced (though with insufficient quota- 
tion of proofs) from the Epicurean atomism. The Stoics are described 
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as valuing primarily character; on the whole a satisfactory description, 
granted the author’s definition of character. Neoplatonism is treated 
in seven pages with too little insight, and “therewith Greek philosophy 
ends in the religion from which it began.” 

Our survey of this book has been rapid and so perhaps not fully 
adequate. It is difficult to do justice to a book which has many 
interesting details but combines and confuses two very different topics, 
namely the valuation of Greek thought and the values which domi- 
nated that thought. Want of distinction between these two lines of 
treatment produces a wavering between exposition, criticism, and 
polemics. We may at the end be grateful that we are treated gen- 
erously to all three and the review of the subject thus afforded is 
certainly, as the author describes it, a complement to a history of 
philosophy. The next part will, we assume, do the same for mediaeval 
and modern philosophy and should be still more interesting. We 
regret to say that there are an inexcusable number of typographical 
errors in this part and that the printing of Greek words and quotations 
is much below the level of what we expect in books from Germany. 

G. S. Brett. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 
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Einfiihrung in die Ethik. Von Dr.G. Heymans. Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius 

Barth, 1914.—pp. Vii, 319. 

Within certain well-defined limits this is an excellent book. It is simply 
yet comprehensively planned, clearly written in a direct and pleasing style, 
and full of pertinent illustration. It would make a useful text-book. And 
as a critic of existing theories the writer is ingenious and penetrating. But his 
positive contribution to ethical theory is disappointing, and to English readers 
his mode of approaching the subject will seem somewhat archaic. To him 
the distinction between utilitarianism and intuitionism is the last word in 
ethics, and Sidgwick and Martineau are his representative writers; Green, 
curiously enough, has not yet appeared above the horizon. And in general 
the conventional categories of a former time, both of psychology and of ethics, 
are simply taken for granted. 

But, in fact, the book as a whole is built upon a convention. On the 
side of construction the aim is to sketch the outlines of a science of ethics with 
the natural sciences as a model. This model determines, more clearly than 
the writer seems to realize, not only his approach to the subject, but, in the 
end, his formulation of the ethical principle. At the outset he insists that the 
point of view of ethics must be empirical. Therefore, it must have facts; 
facts that are finally distinct and hard, internally unrelated, and incapable of 
further analysis. These are to be found in our moral judgments, which are 
accordingly claimed to be unique and to be wholly unrelated to intellectual 
judgments on the one side and to zsthetic judgments on the other. Thus 
he cuts the Gordian knot of the relation between virtue and knowledge by an 
unquestioning assertion of the common view that there is an absolute difference 
between an injury done with malicious intent and an injury due to defect of 
judgment—this as a fact of moral consciousness. Evidently he has forgotten 
our unqualified condemnation of the man who ‘didn’t know it was loaded.’ 
And if he had paused to reflect he might have asked whether as a matter of 
fact (leaving aside abstract ethical theory and melodramatic fiction) we ever 
meet with cases of malice unadulterated by some illusion of justification, or 
how often we meet with cases of injury due to ignorance which a sensitive 
conscience is content to regard as absolutely excusable. 

In view of his insistence upon the empirical standpoint we should expect 
to find Professor Heymans on the side of the hedonists and the associationists. 
But the opposite is true. As between the utilitarians and the intuitionists, 
he is an intuitionist; and the best feature of the book is his thorough-going 
criticism—from the same empirical standpoint—of Sidgwick’s argument to 
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by the principle of utility. And as between inner character and outer act 
he holds that the object of moral judgment is character, which, however, he 
holds to be strictly determinate and determined. It is a little difficult to 
appreciate the ‘scientific’ character of a view which includes our moral 
intuitions under the category of empirical facts. On the other hand, his 
scientific model is, after all, not precisely empirical. His ideal of science 
would be represented by mechanics rather than biology; and the mathe- 
matical sciences are, as he notes, based not only upon facts, but also upon 
certain self-evident axioms. Some, at least, of the moral judgments are of 
the nature of axioms. For instance, there is an axiom of justice, which must 
be done, if not though the heavens fall, at least at the expense of a considerable 
diminution of the general happiness. 

The chiefly interesting feature of the book, however, is the writer’s formula- 
tion of the ethical principle. As I have just noted, he rejects the utilitarian 
principle of the greatest happiness. Passing in review the several intuitional 
formulations, Kant’s duty for duty’s sake, Shaftesbury’s esthetic harmony, 
and Wollaston’s regard for truth, he rejects them all as more or less unsatis- 
factory in favor of what he calls the theory of objectivity. Precisely how 
objectivity may be defined as different from Kant’s category of duty, is not 
made very clear. To grasp the concrete point of the formulation we must 
take the matter into our own hands and turn again to the scientific model. 
The most distinctive claim of modern science, we must remember, is to have 
arrived at a view of the world which is wholly and finally disentangled from 
any human or personal point of view. Well, this is Heymans’s ‘objectivity.’ 
The ideal of the science of ethics, like that of the natural sciences, is to formu- 
late a theory of goodness which shall be absolutely impersonal; uncolored by 
any reflection from the point of view of the ethical scientist. Similarly, the 
ideal of virtue for the individual is absolutely to abstract from the demands 
of his owr >ersonality; not, indeed, to leave himself out, but to regard himself 
as simply one detail in an objective situation—to forget that he is himself. 
The measure of his virtue is then the comprehensiveness of the situation 
which his view covers. In other words, in the language of Stumpf, his view 
is to be “‘sachlich,”’ a view which considers the situation itself rather than his 
own interest in it. 

Those who have read the Methods of Ethics will remember, what 
Professor Heymans seems to have forgotten, that this is, so far, precisely 
the principle of Sidgwick, who follows Kant in holding, as a sort of moral 
axiom, that one’s own good is not more important than that of any other. 
The theory of Heymans differs from that of Sidgwick only in rejecting the 
hedonistic principle as a basis for measuring the several elements of the objec- 
tive situation. How the conflicting elements are to be practically adjusted, 
we are not clearly told. The principle of objectivity has no reference to any 
special content, and all that we know is that no individual, or no moment of 
one’s life, is to count as such for more than another. This impersonal principle 
he carries so far as to deny that we have any special obligations towards 
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kindred or friends or that any special obligation is imposed by gratitude. 
Yet it does not mean that “everybody is to count for one.”" On the contrary, 
each is to count according to his moral worth, that is (we infer), according to 
the objectivity of his point of view. The impersonal principle reaches the 
climax in its interpretation of the virtue of chastity. Supposing, we are told, 
that all utilitarian inconveniences were set aside, a society composed exclu- 
sively of Don Juans and courtesans would still be immoral—because such a 
society would be lacking in personal loyalties? No; because it would involve 
a disrespect for the sexual relation. 

Such an anti-climax, it seems to me, is the doom of any ethical theory 
that undertakes, after the fashion of natural science, to treat human conduct 
impersonally. For my own part, I believe that a similar paradox is hidden in 
the conception of an impersonal science. But in ethics the paradox is more 
patent. One need only ask how the sexual relation could even be formulated 
by one who had strictly abstracted from his own impulse of sex. Yet not more 
in ethics than in natural science is the demand for ‘objectivity’ meaningless. 
What is meant, I should say, is, not that our point of view should be impersonal, 
but that it should be comprehensively personal; not that no person should 
count for more than another, but rather that no person should be sacrificed 
for another, that every genuine and well-considered personal ideal should be 
treated as absolutely important. Such an objectivity will require, not an 
abstraction from the demands of self, but quite the reverse. When I am 
tempted to suppose that life cannot be so significant for my neighbor as it is 
for me—and therefore to put myself first—or, say, that his children cannot 
possibly be so interesting as mine, then I am bidden to ask whether from the 
more or less hidden recesses of his own personal outlook his life may not 
present as full a significance as mine offers me and whether as parent he is 
not in a better position to estimate the personal auaiities of his seemingly 
uninteresting offspring. Here the essence of objectivity is not impersonality, 
but sympathy. But the sympathetic appreciation of another self will be 
merely a faint sentimentality if the self in me is not imperative and intense. 

How these personal ends are to be adjusted without sacrifice is a supremely 
difficult problem. Yet the problem is not theoretically insoluble. And it 
seems to me that, if we admit that moral problems are personz!, this is the 
problem that we have to face, while if we deny that they are personal we are 
left with no values whatsoever. An impersonally objective ethics faces the 
absurdity (e. g.) of cultivating for its own abstract sake a chastity which 


concerns nobody under the sun. 
WARNER FITE. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


A New Conception of Relativity and Locke. (University of Cincinnati Studies.) 
By Henry G. HARTMANN. Published by the University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, 1914.—pp. 96. 

The title of this monograph is hardly fortunate and the author's brief 
introduction is not calculated to dispel one’s first impression that novelty, 
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rather than thoroughness of treatment, is what is aimed at. The assumption 
that the principle of relativity “has never been subjected to a critical examina- 
tion” (p. 5) is not reassuring, and the implied belief that the key to Locke's 
meaning is to be found in Book III of the Essay is perhaps even less so. 
The ‘traditional’ interpretation of Locke against which Dr. Hartmann con- 
tends apparently is that Locke is always primarily a sensationalist in his 
constructive work, and that the other tendencies of his thought are to be 
dismissed as mere ‘inconsistencies.’ It may well be doubted if the ‘tradi- 
tional’ interpretation of Locke, assuming that there is one, is as one-sided as 
this; but one begins to understand the author's point of view when he says: 
“The whole matter hinges upon the réle of the simple ideas. Are they at 
bottom to be taken as working assumptions or as actual facts?” (p. 7). This 
is a real problem, probably recognized as such by many careful students of 
Locke at the present time, and the degree of emphasis given to this question 
is bound to influence any attempt to define Locke’s true position in the develop- 
ment of modern philosophy. The merit of the present monograph lies in the 
careful analysis of the various assumptions, explicit and implicit, of the 
philosopher, together with the methods, often plainly conflicting, employed 
by him in the course of the argument of the Essay. 

Dr. Hartmann has not undertaken a historical study; his method through- 
out is that of logical analysis, and Locke’s Essay has been treated much as 
if it were a contemporary work. There are certain advantages in such a 
method, as well as certain obvious disadvantages. On the one hand, the 
reader’s attention is kept focused upon certain fundamental logical issues; 
on the other hand, there is a temptation to carry ingenious analysis too far, 
and, in particular, to employ an up-to-date terminology that is partly mis- 
leading as applied to a work published two and a quarter centuries ago. The 
fact that such a method of treatment does not lend itself to connected exposi- 
tion does not particularly matter, as the author is writing only for technical 
students of philosophy, who may be assumed to be familiar with the text 
of the Essay and with the various interpretations of its significance that 
have been seriously considered. 

It is difficult to indicate the gist of Dr. Hartmann’s elaborate treatment, 
which is intended to be constructive as well as critical, but perhaps the follow- 
ing will indicate the general trend of his argument. Locke's simple ideas 
would at first appear to be non-relative, mere factual particulars, the relations 
of which must necessarily be wholly external and factitious. But if nothing 
exists except such particulars, all knowledge is irrelevant. In truth, fact 
can never be wholly divorced from meaning. Even particular ‘things,’ 
when at all exactly determined, are in part the ‘workmanship of the mind,’ 
—in other words, ‘constructs’ within some sphere of relevance. Moreover, 
“‘no single situation of actual existence can reveal or exhaust an object's total 
actuality, that is, all its possible phases or qualities’ (p. 17). Locke's argu- 
ment tends to show that “reality in the last analysis is determined in ideas, 
formed under the control of ends or purposes within a world of relatively 
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determined needs. . . . This is at once relativistic, positivistic, pragmatic, 
and constructive” (p. 18). As regards the ‘simple’ ideas, with which we 
seemed to start, these are gradually found to be complex, derived, and con- 
ditioned. Otherwise expressed, “‘they become increasingly regarded as work- 
ing assumptions and less and less as established facts” (p. 22). As regards 
‘complex’ ideas, not only are substances (so far as knowable) and relations 
(taken in any definite sense) ‘constructs,’ but the same really applies to 
‘modes’ as well (p. 74). And yet none of these are more arbitrary than the 
purposes which determine their spheres of relevance, and these may be as 
significant as you please for the interpretation of experience. 

The author’s own position, which is more or less involved throughout, 
seems to be a sort of compromise between idealism and pragmatism. It 
might perhaps be described as instrumental idealism, recognizing the reality 
of change and actual novelty in the world process, with strong but not un- 
ambiguous emphasis upon individuality in terms of the self. It is equally 
opposed to sensationalism, any form of realism which insists upon the exter- 
nality of relations, and absolute idealism. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
Dr. Hartmann not infrequently reads too much into Locke—not merely too 
much of more modern philosophy, but too much of his individual point of 
view—but he is right in attempting to differentiate Locke’s constructive 
method, however imperfectly worked out, from the essentially destructive 
method of Hume. 





ERNEST ALBEE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Great Society. A Psychological Analysis. By GRAHAM WALLAS. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1914.—pp. xii, 383. 

Those who have profited by this author’s well-known Human Nature in 
Politics will welcome this volume, which is also written ‘‘with the purpose of 
bringing the knowledge which has been accumulated by psychologists into 
touch with the practical problems of present civilized life.’’ By the “Great 
Society’’ is meant the organization of society in our time, transformed as 
it has become, in the extent and in the interdependence of its members, as a 
consequence of the industrial revolution. After outlining his main psycho- 
logical positions, Professor Wallas considers in separate chapters the signifi- 
cance for the Great Society of habit, fear, pleasure-pain, crowd psychology, 
love and hatred, and the thought processes. While the importance of each of 
these is found to have been exaggerated by a different school of social philos- 
ophers, all, except perhaps fear, are to some extent practically desirable as 
agencies of social control. 

The “crowd psychologists’’"—Bagehot, Tarde, Le Bon, and Ross—as well 
as McDougall, come in for particular criticism. It is shown that ‘imitation,’ 
‘suggestion’ and ‘sympathy’ are loose descriptive phrases and lack scientific 
precision. In opposition to McDougall it is contended that the various 
thought processes are equally innate with the instincts, and in no way depen- 
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dent upon them either for their origin or for stimulation. Except for these 
differences, however, Wallas would probably admit that his general conception 
of “dispositions’’ owes much to McDougall’s doctrine of instincts. This 
book makes it evident that those hasty readers of Human Nature and Politics 
who classified Wallas with the crowd psychologists were in error, and that 
he is in no sense an anti-intellectualist. On the contrary, Wailas maintains 
that thought is the mental process of most value for the Great Society, and the 
two longest chapters in the book are devoted to a consideration of the social value 
of each form of thought—memory, imagination and reasoning—and of the 
question through what forms of social organization and procedure thought can 
best bc carriedon. In thisconnection various British governing bodies—town 
and borough councils, cabinets, and houses of Parliament—as well as the 
American Congress, are discussed. The concluding two chapters respectively 
consider through what social organizations the Great Society can best achieve 
its will, and how best secure the happiness of its members. In this connection 
private property, socialism, syndicalism, and the feministic movement all 
come in for critical appreciation. 

It is impossible in an outline to do justice to the richness and suggestiveness 
of a writer like Professor Wallas, whose service in great measure consists in 
his rich store of illustrations drawn from wide administrative experience and 
acquaintance with men in our generation. He presents the empirical signi- 
ficance of each theory and point of view as it actually works out in public 
life most concretely and convincingly. 

Wittiam K. Wricart. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


From Locke to Montessori. A Critical Account of the Montessori Point of View. 
By WiLL1AM Boyp. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1914.—pp. 271. 
In the introductory chapter, after mentioning the wide popularity of Madam 

Montessori’s educational theories, the author expresses the belief that it is 

necessary to examine the postulates of her theory before subscribing to it. 

“Especially,” he says, ‘‘we must know whether we are in substantial agree- 

ment with the general view of life taken by Dr. Montessori before subscribing 

to her educational principles” (p.17). It is refreshing to find an author with 
the courage to pass beyond the stereotyped phrases of a popular educational 
plan to an examination of its philosophy of life. Many pages have been 
written about Montessori in which the reader is never led to suspect that 
there are any philosophical conceptions underlying the ipse dixit rules of her 
program. Many of her most enthusiastic followers have apparently been 
satisfied to repeat her profession that she has no preconceived notion of the 
nature of education. This is a curious case of self-deception; for even if it 
were not evident upon general principles that educational theories are built 
upon philosophical conceptions he who runs may read that Madam Montessori, 
notwithstanding her sincere protest, has a very definite philosophy of life 
back of her rules of education. The author further increases our confidence 
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in his leadership when he continues in the introduction: “Any effective 
criticism of Montessori and her methods must therefore in the long run 
direct itself to her fundamental ideas. For this reason, there is much to be 
gained by making the first approach to her system indirectly through a 
study of its ancestry in the world of ideas’’ (p. 17). 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I deals with the historical back- 
ground of Montessori’s theory. Beginning with Locke, the author treats 
briefly Condillac, Pereira, Rousseau, Itard, Seguin, and Montessori. This 
historical part of the book probably determined the main title, although the 
reader must feel that the author’s interest was primarily in Part II, which is a 
critical exposition of Montessori’s theory. Part I is entirely subordinate to 
Part II and, as might be expected, does not give a full account of the educa- 
tional theories of the persons mentioned. The biographical data is well chosen 
for the general reader although it is too limited to be of service to students of 
education. One purpose of this part of the book is admirably furthered. 
That purpose is to prepare the reader for the author's point of view in criticizing 
Montessori’s philosophy. 

In Part II the author resolves Madam Montessori’s philosophy into three 
main ideas which, when they are stated, are quite easily found in the historical 
outline that preceded. He states these ideas as follows: “The first is the 
principle of individuality: that each person manifests in a unique way the 
mysterious life-force, and attains to the most complete realization of his own 
possibilities by following the direction given by his individual impulses. The 
second, which is in some sense deducible from the first, is the principle of 
freedom: that the individual in maturing his powers and becoming adapted 
to social life through education develops best in the absence of conventional 
restrictions on his individuality. The third is the psychological doctrine 
which makes the senses the basis of the higher life of man and requires their 
cultivation in early childhood as the precondition of complete success in later 
education” (p. 183). He rightly points out the fact that these theories “are 
all adumbrated in Locke"’ and “are explicitly enunciated by Rousseau.” 

The criticism of the three principles which follows is clear and convincing 
in style, although based on no arguments that are essentially new. In reality 
the conceptions which he examines are much older than Locke, and the 
arguments against them are at least as old as the dialogues of Plato. Chapter 
IX, Individuality, is especially worth reading. It leads to the conclusion 
that ‘‘ Dr. Montessori's discussion of individuality is vitiated by her failure to 
realize that human individuality is a social not a biological fact” (p. 211). 
The remaining chapters—Freedom, The Education of the Senses, The Omission 
of the Humanistic Subjects, and The Children’s House—are based upon the 
conclusion of Chapter IX. 

The book is well written and valuable. It is welcome, especially in a field 
where clear thinking has too often been out of favor and where philosophy 
has been abused. It should be of great service to the college student or 
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teacher who is endeavoring to keep his balance amid the confusion of present- 


day educational theory. 
H. G. TOWNSEND. 


SmitH COLLEGE. 


Ursache und Bedingung: Widerlegung des Konditionalismus und Aufbau der 
Kausalitdtslehre auf der Mechanik. By Gustave Herm. Leipzig, J. A. 
Barth, 1913.—pp. 62. 

The author’s prime endeavor is to show, in opposition to Verworn and von 
Hansemann, a distinction between the cause and the conditions of an event; 
this naturally involves as a secondary aim, some definition of the causal rela- 
tion. Herr Heim first demonstrates by examples that not all the conditions 
of a given result are of equal value, though all may be equally necessary. 
Some contribute the positive amount of work that is done, others determine 
the mode in which this work is accomplished. In fact, a typical case of 
causation, drawn from mechanics, may be exhaustively analyzed into the 
factor that performs work, and the factors that by their resistance fix the 
character of the effect. The former agent is the cause, the latter are the 
conditions in the proper sense. In the motion of the billiard-ball, the stroke 
of the arm is the cause, the elasticity of the ball and cushions, the friction of 
the cloth, the temperature, etc., are the conditions. ‘‘ Ursache ist eine Sache 
welche Arbeit leistet’’ (p. 25) and “ Bedingungen sind (ausser der Ursache) 
Dinge, auf welche Arbeit geleistet wird (bearbeitete Dinge)"’ (p. 26). Further 
characteristics of causality are: (1) a cause may be a thing, person, state, or 
process (p. 28 and pp. 53 ff.), (2) the cause is not equal to the effect, but to 
the effect multiplied by a constant, and therefore is proportional to the effect 
(pp. 44 ff.), (3) many causes often combine to produce one effect (pp. 57 ff.). 
On several points one feels the need of further discussion—especially on the 
alleged personal causation; and the idealistic view of Lotze and Bosanquet 
should be explicitly discussed in the criticism of Verworn’s thesis. Such 
imperfections, are, to be sure, almost unavoidable in so short a treatise. 
In spite of brevity, the clearness and relevancy of the author’s thought, the 
concreteness of his method, are striking, and lead us to desire a more extended 


monograph from him on this subject. 
W. H. SHELDON, 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Premiers Eléments de Pédagogie Expérimentale: Les Bases. Par J. J. VAN 
Brervieit. Gand, I. Vanderpoorten, Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. xii, 
335- 

This volume is part of a general work on experimental psychology and educa- 
tion the purpose and occasion of which are best described in the words of the 
author (introductory note): “Invité par M. le Ministre des Sciences et des 
Arts, et M. le Directeur Général de l'Enseignement primaire, a initier le per- 
sonnel des Ecoles normales et MM. les Inspecteurs de |’'Enseignement primaire 
aux données de la Psychologie et de la Pédagogie expérimentales, je me suis 
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attaché 4 n’exposer que les conclusions certaines de ces sciences. Dans une 
premiére série de 14 Conférences, j'ai établi les bases de la Pédagogie expéri- 
mentale; dans la seconde série (21 Conférences réparties sur 3 années) je 
montrerai les déductions innombrables que l’on peut tirer de ses données 
fondamentales.”’ 

The author is professor of experimental psychology in the University of 
Ghent, and the work here described is introduced to the French public in a 
preface by Gabriel Compayré, Inspector General of Public Instruction. The 
work includes an Introduction, in which the author sets forth his general views 
on education, and describes his purpose in the work. The first three chapters 
discuss the methods of scientific psychology. There follows a chapter on the 
nervous system, four chapters on sensation, one on imagination and attention, 
one on intellectual fatigue and overwork, two on memory, and a concluding 
chapter on conscious measurements. 

The book adopts a rather wholesome attitude with regard to the present 
status of educational theory and practice, and assumes in the work of the 
school a progressive development which in many instances has shown admir- 
able results. Indeed, the higher mentality of the popular classes of the 
present day shows that the primary school has not failed in its mission, But 
modern school systems are still far from perfect; on the contrary, “ master 
and pupil, ignorant and learned, show by their speech and by their action 
that the school, as it exists at present, is much inferior to what it ought to be”’ 
(p. 2). On account of its thorough methods of psychological analysis the 
present work ought to contribute something toward a more complete under- 
standing of the requirements of educational theory and thereby to a fuller 
realization of the purposes of the school. 

E. JORDAN. 
BUTLER COLLEGE. 


Le Probléme Pedagogique. Par JuLEs Dusots. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.— 

pp. viii, 538. 

This work is, as its sub-title announces, an essay upon the status of the 
pedagogical problem and an attempt at a solution of the problem. It is 
addressed (preface) to teachers, and especially to those of the author's pupils 
who expect to take up the career of teacher. The purpose of the book is, 
in the words of the author, “amener quelques-uns de ceux qui se destinent 
a la carriére de |’ enseignement a la conviction qu’ ils ont a résoudre un probléme 
d’une importance et d’une gravité exceptionnelles; essayer de determiner 
quels sont les éléments généraux de ce probléme et quelle est la valeur relative 
de chacum d’eux; indiquer dans quelles directions peut se faire la recherche 
des solutions; en un mot, non pas apporter des principes et des conseils qui 
dispenseraient du travail individuel de recherche, mais au contraire inviter 
a ce travail, exposer comme une méthode de pensée et d’investigation person- 
nelles . . ."’ (pp. 5-6). 
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The body of the work is divided into three parts. The first part contains 
three chapters, the first of which discusses thirteen ‘pedagogical types.’ 
The second describes half a dozen tendencies in contemporary pedagogy, 
and the third attempts a critical analysis of the pedagogical problem. The 
second part, with the general title “‘La recherche des solutions,"’ contains two 
chapters, one devoted to an examination of essential questions, and the other 
to the discussion of the positions occupied by science and philosophy with 
regard to the pedagogical problem. The third part carries the title “Solutions 
personnelles.’’ ‘‘Nous y indiquerons comment nous cherchons pour notre 
part la solution du probléme pédagogique, quel principe nous adoptons, 
pourquoi ce principe plut6t qu’un autre, quelles déductions enfin nous croyons 
pouvoir en tirer’’ (p. 10). The two chapters here described represent an 
unusually serious attempt to understand educational theory in its relations to 
other thought interests, and it is an agreeable surprise to find in a work on 
education a discussion of topics like ‘“ Pédagogie, morale et métaphysique”’ 
(p. 388), “L’idéal spirituel” (p. 439), and to find the task of the educator 
seriously regarded as a work of personal culture and personal influence. 

E. JORDAN. 


BUTLER COLLEGE. 


The following books also have been received: 

Feeblemindedness. By Henry H. Gopparp. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1914.—pp. xiv, 599. $4.00. 

Philosophy: What is It? By F. B. Jevons. New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1914.—pp. iv, 172. $1.00. 

The Theory of Relativity. By L.Sm-Berstern. London, Macmillan and Com- 
pany, I1914.—pp. vi, 295. $2.50. 

The Man of Genius. By HERMANN TirRck. London, Adam and Charles 
Black, 1914.—pp. 483. 

The Theory of Beauty. By E. F. Carrittr. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1914.—pp. 299. $2.00. 

What Can I Know? By Grorce T. Lapp. New York, Longmans, Green, 
and Company, 1914.—pp. vi, 311. $1.50. 

The God Who Found Himself. By ALFRED WaRD SmiTH. Boston, Sherman, 
French and Company, 1914.—pp. 176. $1.25. 

Milton and Jakob Boechme. By Marcaret L. Bartey. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1914.—pp. 200. 

Art in Education and Life. By Henry Davies. Columbus, Ohio, R. G. 
Adams and Company, 1914.—pp. xii, 334. 

Experiments. By Pamir E. EpELMAN. Minneapolis, Philip E. Edelman 
1914.—pp. 256. $1.50. 

Behavior. An Introduction to Comparative Psychology. By Joun B. Watson. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1914.—pp. xii, 439. 

Benedicti de Spinoza Opera. Edited by J. VAN VLOTEN and J. P. N. Lanp. 
The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1914.—4 vols., pp. x, 273, 331, 247, Viii, 249. 
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Kants Weltanschauung. Von RicHARD KRONER. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 
1914.—pp. 91. M. 2.50. 

Ein neu aufgefundenes Kollegheft nach Kants Vorlesung tiber physische Geo- 
graphie. Von Eric Apickxes. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1913.—pp. v, 89. 
M. 2.40. 

Lettres Inédites de John Locke. Publiées avec une introduction par M. HENRY 
OLtion et Dr. T. J. DE Boer. La Haye, Martinus Nijhoff, 1912.—pp. x, 
258. 
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Heredity. Wttt1AM BATESON. Science, Nos. 1026 and 1027 (Aug. 28 and 

Sept. 4, 1914). 

The first of these papers was delivered at Melbourne, and the second at 
Sydney, while together they constitute the address of the President of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. The author first gives 
a statement of the essence of the discoveries made by the Mendelian or 
analytic methods of study, and afterwards considers the deductions from 
these physiological facts both as to general evolutionary theory, and as to the 
special case of human society. 

Analytical breeding proves that the characters of offspring are determined 
according to the distribution of genetic factors. It seems more likely that 
these factors result from some phenomenon of arrangement than that they 
are literally material particles. This method of study has made clear that indi- 
viduals are assemblages of primary factors, and also that no organism can pass 
on to its offspring a factor which it did not itself receive in fertilization. The 
experimental study of variation and heredity has not merely opened a new 
field; it has given a new point of view and new standards of criticism. We are 
left with a picture of variation entirely different from that which was formerly 
accepted. It is impossible to hold that large differences can arise by accumula- 
tion of small differences. Variation is a definite physiological fact and 
varieties stand in a regular descending order, and are simply terms in a series 
of combinations of factors separately transmitted, of which each may be absent 
or present. There is no evidence that variation may occur through the 
addition of positive factors to the original stock. If, then, we have to dispense 
with any addition from without, we have to ask if it is altogether unreasonable 
to represent the course of evolution as an unpacking of an original complex 
which contained within itself the whole range of diversity that living things 
present. We have toask whether variation may not arise by loss and fractiona- 
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tion of factors, and the course of evolution accordingly proceed from the 
complex to the simple, instead of in the opposite direction as has commonly 
been assumed. This is not the time for general evolutionary theory; but 
it may be said that, though we must hold to the evolution of species, there is 
little evidence to show how it has come about, and no clear proof that the 
process is continuing at the present time. 

When we come to apply these ideas to man, we may say that “the poten- 
tialities and aptitudes, physical as well as mental, sex, colors, power of work or 
invention, liability to diseases, possible duration of life, and the other features 
by which the members of a mixed population differ from each other,” are 
determined from the moment of fertilization, and that these qualities are in 
the main distributed on a factorial system. Even if the Mendelian system is 
not adequate to express the descent of human faculty, it is yet certain that 
characters are distributed among human population according to some scheme 
which differs from this only in degree of complexity. This cannot fail to 
influence profoundly our view of life and of ethics. The time is not far 
distant when both individuals and communities will begin to think in terms of 
biological fact. From this point of view the author makes some remarks on 
the preservation of the unfit and the hopelessly diseased, on the limits of 
eugenics, and on the increase of population, etc. He holds that thus ‘nature’ 
is overwhelmingly more important than ‘nurture,’ and declares that it is 
faith and not evidence which leads educationists and economists to have so 
much hope in the ameliorating conditions of life. In all practical schemes 
for social reform the congenital diversity and essential polymorphism of all 
civilized communities should be recognized as a fundamental fact, and efforts 
should be directed to facilitate and rectify class-distinctions rather than 
to abolish them. Students of political science are constantly confronted with 
problems that require biological knowledge for their solution, especially in 
questions of education, criminal law, and all branches of policy and administra- 


tion that involve the physiological capacities of mankind. 
i. ie Ge 


L’ activité chimique du cerveau. E. Bonn. Rev. Phil., XX XIX, 6, pp. 557- 

580. 

Materialists have erred egregiously in over-simplifying their method of 
dealing with the brain. They have limited their considerations chiefly to 
mass and form, which comparative anatomy shows to have no very definite 
connection with quality of intelligence in different species of animals, races of 
men, or individuals. The essential concept for true mechanistic explanation 
is not matter but energy; and yet the energy relations and changes of psychic 
processes have been strangely neglected. As the energy of living beings is 
principally chemical, it is of the greatest significance for psychology to know 
something of the chemical activities of the brain and nervous system. The 
subject is a difficult one to study, but a number of experiments have yielded 
significant results. Robertson has shown that continued excitation of nervous 
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matter develops acidity in it. This and similar discoveries throw light on the 
law governing the speed of reactions and of nervous sensibility under pro- 
longed stimulus. The symmetrical curve of many changes, analogous to 
the curve of autocatalytic reactions in chemistry, is thus explained. The 
rising portion of the curve is due to the sensitizing action of the chemical 
products of the first part of the reaction, the descending portion to tissue 
exhaustion. Still more remarkable results in the biochemical field are the 
wonderful effects of the secretions, infinitesimal in quantity, of certain ductless 
glands, the most notable case being that of the thyroid body. Multitudes of 
such chemical secretions are becoming known, whose presence in the circula- 
tion profoundly affects on the one hand the character of consciousness and on 
the other the activity—even the form and growth—of various organs. It 
seems to be largely through the medium of these glandular secretions that the 
interaction of psychical and physical processes and states is effected. Of 
especial significance are the psychic relations of the reproductive glands, 
which may shed much light on the vexed question of the inheritance of acquired 
characters, as well as on the problems of sex psychology. Immunity from 
disease, many deformities and abnormalities, and probably the fundamental 
facts of the life and growth of organic structures, find their explanation in the 
chemical effects of such glandular products or “hormones,” while the nature 
and content of consciousness apparently depends very largely on similar 
instances in the blood-supply of the brain. It would seem that we have here 
a means of study of psychic problems both more general in its application and 
more effective than the introspective method of psychology proper. 
F. H. Knicat. 


The Philosophical Aspect of Freud's Theory of Dream Interpretation. H. 

WILpon Carr. Mind, No. 91, N.S., pp. 322-334. 

According to the commonly accepted physiological theory of the dream, 
we would expect our dream images sometimes, at least, to approach exactness. 
As a matter of fact both words and deeds are characterized by incongruity 
and a deformity resembling the waking consciousness of an insane person. 
Psychical life is, according to Freud, divided into consciousness, or the field 
of present attention, foreconsciousness, or the field upon which memory may 
draw, and a final area of unconsciousness. Memory is composed of living 
psychical elements, certain of which a censor banishes from the foreconscious 
to the unconscious area. These elements, or forgotten wishes, disguise them- 
selves by means of certain mechanisms of distortion, pass the partially sus- 
pended censorship of sleep, and express themselves in the dream. Our 
character depends, then, on the activity of this censor which Freud places 
below the intellectual element. The wish which escapes in the dream is 
nearly always sexual, because repression of the sexual desires is the character 
which man has acquired in the evolution of his psychical nature. Freud's 
theory requires restatement. For it would seem that conation in general 
and not specific wishes are the repressed psychical elements of the dream 
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content. A wish fulfilled no longer exists. Impossibility of fulfilment 


destroys it. 
A. J. Tomas. 


The Externality of Relations. Epmunp H. HoLianps. J. of Phil., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., XI, 6, pp. 463-470. 

According to Mr. Russell, the doctrine of the externality of relations con- 
sists of two propositions: (1) relatedness does not imply any corresponding 
complexity in the relata; (2) any given entity is a constituent of many given 
complexes. These propositions are contradictory; the first is false, the second, 
true. Three proofs of them are offered: (1) that from asymmetrical relations; 
(2) that from the nature of analysis; and (3) that from the relations of simple 
terms. If Mr. Schweitzer and others are right in contending that asymmetrical 
relations are no more ultimate in mathematics than symmetrical relations, 
and that asymmetrical relations are explicable on an internal basis, the first 
proof collapses. The second proof is invalid because it rests on the unwarrant- 
able assumption that all who reject the doctrine of external relations must 
hold that the act of knowing makes or alters the things known, or that external 
relations are the only alternative to exhaustively constitutive relations. The 
third proof falsely assumes that there are absolutely simple terms and that 
the only alternative to ultimate simplicity is infinite complexity. The valid 
formal theory of relations is that, “while every related term has a complexity 
in it which corresponds to, and in part accounts for, its relation, it is formally 
possible that the same term may be a member of an indefinite number of 


complexes.”’ 
RayMonD P. HAwWEs. 


Transcendentalism and the Externality of Relations. G. A. TAwNEy. J. of 

Phil., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XI, 16, pp. 431-436. 

For Mr. Russell, truth is the correspondence between the relations of sense- 
data and the relations of unknowable physical objects. Apparently, the exis- 
tence of such a correspondence, of our knowledge of it, of physical objects, 
and of other minds are sheer assumptions for him. Moreover, since this 
correspondence turns out to be a correspondence between two groups of sense- 
data, secondary and primary properties, instead of a correspondence between 
sense-data and an independent physical order, Mr. Russell’s conception of 
truth as correspondence does not differ radically from the Transcendentalist’s 
conception of truth as unity or coherence. Mr. Russell’s doctrine of ‘uni- 
versals,’ particularly his dualism of timeless universals and changing exis- 
tences, is similar to that of many Transcendentalists: for both, the existence 
of an intelligible world is dependent on an order of timeless, changeless, sub- 
sistent relations, a priori known. In opposition to the Transcendentalists, 
Mr. Russell holds that there are terms which are absolutely distinct from 
their relations. Such terms he has been unable to define. Are they physical 
objects of sense-data or something else? What are sense-data and the “I” 
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for Mr. Russell? Like some Transcendentalists, Mr. Russell vacillates be- 
tween the conception that there are terms to be related and the conception 
that relations somehow generate their terms. Has Mr. Russell’s Transcen- 
dentalism advanced the problem of relations beyond the point at which 
Locke and Kant left it? RaymonpD P. HAwEs. 


The Person of Jesus Christ in the Christian Faith, K. C. ANDERSON. The 

Monist, XXIV, No. 3, pp. 333-361. 

The theory of the non-historicity of the central figure of the New Testament 
is the only theory which will explain the New Testament, the only theory which 
will introduce coherence and intelligibility to contemporary Christian theology, 
the only theory which will heal the division between liberal and orthodox and 
presents a rational Christianity to the modern mind. This proposition, 
however, can not be proved, since it is negative; but its truth is manifest. 
Any message on the historical Jesus of Scripture fails to produce in the minds 
of the people any sense of reality. The Church contradicts itself so long as it 
worships him as God and tries to follow him as man. “If Christ is God, he 
is not man; if man, not God.” The only legitimate metaphysic is monistic 
so the only legitimate theology must be monistic, and also the only legitimate 
Christology must be monistic. How can this monsim be reached? The 
Jesus of the liberal critics never existed, although there may have been some 
sort of Jesus living at the beginning of ourera. The Jesus of liberal theology 
can never be reduced to the dimensions of a man. The central figure of the 
New Testament is the universalized and Hellenized logical successor of the 
central figure, Yahveh, of the Old Testament. The Jesus of the New Testa- 
ment is not an historical character nor a myth; he is a symbol. His process 
of development is not that of a deified man, but that of a humanized God. 
The fons et origo of the Christian movement was not a human being, but an 
aspect, or character, or person of the one eternal God. The essence of the 
apostolic preaching was the worship of the one God under the aspect, or 
character, or person of Jesus. The different names applied to the originating 
source such as “Son of Man,” “Second Adam,” “‘The Man from Heaven,” 
“The Nazarene,” “Great High Priest," “‘The Lamb,” “Alpha and Omega,” 
“Baradam,”’ “‘ Barnasa,” etc., are evidence that there existed a great cult or 
association with branches scattered all over the Mediterranean world which 
differed indeed in the method of presenting the great doctrine of the one God, 
but which were united in the doctrine itself. The above names were symbols 
representing the new doctrine. They were never intended to describe one 
person, but were the various aspects in which the doctrine of the One God was 
conceived by different parties. The Gospel narratives are to be read as sym- 
bolic stories which “ half revealed and half concealed"’ the hidden truth. This 
symbolic teaching was antedated by a form of Gnosticism from which it 
outgrew. As spirituality declined the gross literal interpretation of the Gosepl 
stories became prominent. Originally, however, the Gospels were dramatized 
narratives with a profound spiritual meaning. 


HENRY BENTSON. 
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La valeur morale de la science. G. BeLtot. Rev. de Mét., XXII, 4, pp. 431- 


455- 

It is impossible to reconcile science and morality by subordinating the 
former to the latter on the grounds either of theology, or of Kantian or mon- 
istic metaphysics, or of the Bergsonian doctrine that the brain and intellectual 
truth are instruments of action, or of the sociological theory that reasoning 
has evolved from social pressure and collective prejudices, or of pragmatism 
or of humanism. Science has an absolute point of view of its own that in its 
evolution becomes increasingly independent of every other influence. How- 
ever, science stands for several moral values of the utmost importance, such 
as freedom of thought, and disinterestedness, the latter inculcating the attitude 
of justice, as Littré and Spencer have shown. The significant conception of 
the French Revolution, of which Descartes was the spiritual father, is that 
experimental knowledge appears to all alike and is not a privileged revelation, 
and that through common reason and science society is to be guided and 
directed. It isin this that the moral value of science finds its highest confirma- 
tion. But this value, both in science and in society, is less an established fact 


than a research, a task, an ideal to be realized. 
W. K. Wricart. 


Saint Thomas d’Aquin et Siger de Brabant. M. Cuossat. Rev. de Phil., 

XIV, 6, pp. 553-576; 7, pp. 25-52. 

P. Mandonnet contends that St. Thomas’s De unitate intellectus contra 
Averroystas is a refutation of Siger de Brabant'’s De anima intellectiva; but M. 
Doncoeur and others have come to believe that this work of St. Thomas is 
rather a refutation of some other writing of Siger which has not come down to 
us. The present writer finds a confirmation of M. Doncoeur’s conjecture in 
the writings of Jean de Paconthorp. In his first “dispute quod libétale,”’ 
Baconthorp refers to a work of Siger which cannot be the De anima, for the 
following reasons. The principal contention of the work mentioned by 
Baconthorp is exactly contradictory to the main thesis of the De anima. 
Not one of the three arguments quoted by Baconthorp from the former can 
be found in the latter. The very Aristotelian arguments denominated 
sophisms in the work alluded .» by Baconthorp are set forth in the De anima 
as unquestionably valid. ‘\ — title of the third chapter of the latter work is 
meaningless on the supposi.on that the two are identical. Objection three 
in the same third chapter establishes three points, all of which are denied in 
the work cited by Baconthorp. The two writings differ also in their methods 
of proof, their exegesis of Aristotle and their citations from him. If, as is 
generally admitted, the ‘condemnation’ of 1270 was aimed at Siger, that 
writer must have upheld the doctrines condemned, prior to that date. Since 
these doctrines are not to be found in the De anima, there must have been 
other writings of Siger containing them. All agree that in the De unitate 
intellectus conira Averroystas, St. Thomas is refuting Siger de Brabant. It 
would seem, however, that he is refuting the work of Siger referred to by 
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Baconthorp, and not the De anima; for the doctrines, exegeses, sophisms, and 
equivocations attacked by him are those which were set forth in the former 
and which do not appear in the latter. The texts that St. Thomas explains 
are precisely those quoted or implied in the Baconthorp writing, and many 
passages are intelligible only on the supposition that it is the same work, and 
not the De anima which he is refuting. Since Siger himself refers to a com- 
mentary on the Tratté de l’ame, which he intended to write, it is very probable 
that it was this commentary which Baconthorp analyzed and St. Thomas 
attempted to refute. P. Mandonnet contends, however, that this com- 
mentary was never written. In opposition to the traditional belief that St. 
Thomas’ De unitate intellectus contra Averroystas is a refutation of Siger’s 
De ania intellectiva, the present writer maintains that the De anima was 
written later than St. Thomas’s work and is a reply to it. St. Thomas’s 
work helped to bring on the ‘condemnation’ of 1270, while the De anima 
seems to have been a vindication of Siger’s position after the ‘condemnation,’ 
or perhaps an acceptance of the challenge hurled at Siger towards the close 
of the De unitate. This view of the relationship between the two works has 
a traditional foundation in the writings of Francois de Ferrare, and a historical 
foundation in those of Jean de Jandun and Gilles de Rome. 
Raymonp P. Hawes. 


Bahaism. ALBERT R. Var. Harvard Theol. Rev., VII, No. 3, pp. 339-357. 

Bahaism is the name applied to a great spiritual movement in south- 
western Asia. At first it was called Babism in memory of its founder, Mirzi 
Ali Mohammed, but later it has been called Bahaism after Baha’ u’ llah, its 
greatest Icider. It is not so much an organization as a spiritual attitude, 
not so much a new religion as religion renewed. It supplies some rather 
universal needs since it wins men of all classes. It grows and persists because 
it gives regeneration to men. Its value is spiritual; it offers no material 
prizes. It declares that the supreme height of spiritual attainment is revealed 
when man is enabled to meet sickness, poverty and death with perfect joy. 
It exalts social betterment, making its appeal to the high human instincts for 
spiritual, social, universal redemption. It attempts to educate men out of 
the image of the earthly into that of the heavenly. Education is its watch- 
word. Material education builds up the body of our material civilization, but 
spiritual education is the only power which can bring to birth that divine 
civilization which is its light and soul. It is the proclamation of spiritual 
truth which sets free the spirits of men. This truth must be rediscovered and 
restated with each new age. Religion and science must harmonize. Religious 
truth, however, rests ultimately upon spiritual intuition. All four accepted 
standards of truth—the sensory, the rationalistic, the intuitive and the 
traditional must be combined before we can be certain of truth. The Bahai 
movement affects the lives of its followers through the one supreme concept— 
the inherent unity of the universe. The dynamic power in the method of 
presentation of the Bahais lies in their firm belief in their message. The 
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spiritual teacher shows his belief in his own teaching by himself being what he 
recommends to others. In general, the Bahai movement is but a new state- 
ment and a new demonstration of the power of the Holy Spirit in the education 


of humanity. 
HENRY BENTSON. 


Du sentiment religieux dans ses rapports avec l'art. G. DWELSHAUVERS. 

Rev. de Mét., XXII, 4, pp. 500-516. 

Religious feeling must be interpreted psychologically; it is not primarily a 
matter of rite or creed or external observance, but a fact of the inner con- 
sciousness. It is the communion of heart and thought with that which 
animates all things, accompanied by the conviction that one’s life and emotions 
participate in the universal life. The specific emotion produced by those 
works of art which we think of as religious in feeling is similar. Whether a 
work of art—sculpture, painting, music or what not—is or is not religious in 
feeling does not depend upon its theme or technique, but upon its capacity 
to reveal the inner significance of things with more intensity than is possible 
for the external senses assisted by abstract reasoning, and so to evoke a feeling 
of participation in the soul of things, in the spiritual, the universal. 


W. K. W. 


Relativity, Reality, and Contradiction. ArtHuR O. Lovejoy. J. of Phil., Psy. 

and Sci. Meth., XI, 16, pp. 421-431. 

In his defence of the objectivity of secondary qualities, Dr. Cohen contends 
that there is nothing contradictory in a thing’s having opposite predicates in 
different relations. He thus presents to the Neo-realists a new weapon with 
which to prove that all perceptual content, hallucinatory or otherwise, is 
equally objective, external, and independent of the perceiver. But Mr. 
Cohen's notion of relativity is seriously ambiguous, and overlooks the distinc- 
tion of “different relations.” It either proves the subjectivity of all qualities 
and terminates in relativistic skepticism, or fails to disprove the subjectivity 
of the secondary qualities, leaving one in idealism. To disprove the sub- 
jectivity of anything, and thus be of service to Neo-realism, Dr. Cohen should 
add that the diverse relations which make it possible for an object to possess 
contradictory qualities must all be relations between objects; relations inde- 
pendent of the perceiver. But, even then, the conception is ambiguous. If 
Dr. Cohen means that qualities of objects are reducible to relations between 
objects, he is overlooking a very elemental distinction. He is confronted with 
a world composed exclusively of relations with no terms to be related, and 
he has not proved the possibility of “‘contradictory predicates.”" If he means 
that the qualities of an object vary with, and are determined by, its relations, 
he is right, but still has not proved the possibility of “‘contradictory predi- 
cates."’ If he means that, while qualities are irreducibly qualitative, the same 
object may have one quality in its relation to one physical object, and, at the 
same time, another quality in relation to a second, he is endeavoring to set 
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forth an “objective relativity’’ for which we have no empirical exaimples and 
which is inconceivable. Therefore, whatever its interpretation, Dr. Cohen’s 
relativistic conception of qualities must be rejected, for there is nothing in it 
to show how “contradictory qualities’’ can be predicated of a single object 


without logical contradiction. 
RayMonD P. HAWEs. 


Filosofia e Positivismo. R. Arpicd. Riv. di Fil., VI, 4, pp. 394-401. 

Starting from the conception of philosophy as the fundamental member 
of the hierarchy of the sciences, that which posits and justifies itself and is 
presupposed in all the others, five essential characteristics of a philosophic 
system are discovered. And in respect to each of these, positivism is shown 
to be a philosophy in the true sense, and strictly speaking the only true 
philosophy. (1) Philosophy deals with the fact of human thought itself, 
in itself and as a representation of objective existence. This is preéminently 
the method of positivism. (2) Philosophy investigates the nature of truth 
and the basis of certainty, for which other sciences are dependent upon it. 
Positivism takes its departure from man, the indisputable reality. (3) 
Philosophy provides the other sciences with their logical instruments of work. 
Laws of thought or logical principles are in fact only rhythms in experience 
of unif rmities of nature which have impressed themselves upon the organism, 
and positivism is the correct method for reaching such principles. (4) Philos- 
ophy summarizes and ircludes the highest results of all the other sciences, 
and is in position to reach and verify the valid generalizations of greatest 
value foreach. Positivism is that philosophy which takes most serious account 
of the concrete sciences, yet without (as some aver) placing itself on a level 
with them. (5) Finally, philosophy establishes the criteria for judging as 
to the objective value of any result of intellectual effort. The basis here 
again is the study of reality as revealed in experience. The metaphysical 
systems inevitably fall into subjectivism and scepticism. The title of philos- 
ophy should be reserved for the highest, most general and most solid results 
of science and not given to mental vagaries and freaks of fantastic concept- 
juggling. 

F. H. Knicut. 

Zur Begriffbestimmung und Analyse der Gefiihle. RicHARD MULLER-FREIEN- 

FELS. Z.f. Psych., LXVIII, 3 and 4, pp. 237-280. 


Recent discussions on the demarcation of feelings from other mental phe- 
nomena have not been entirely free from the danger of falling into verbal 
disputes. Some writers forget the differences between feelings and sensations; 
others forget their similarities. This article takes the genetico-biological point 
of view, that feeling and sensation are specifications of an originally undiffer- 
entiated consciousness. A phenomenological or introspective criterion for 
feeling has not been and cannot be found, to mark off this consciousness on the 
one hand from sensation, on the other from volition. Suppose now that 
feeling, sensation, and will are differentiations of a complex primitve con- 
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sciousness; then just as lower animals are still existing side by side with 
higher ones, so the developed mind still has forms of undifferentiated con- 
sciousness which are variously called ‘organic’sensations’ and ‘organic feelings.’ 
It is better to call them organic consciousness. This will allow a definite 
riterion for sensations, viz., the consciousness of objectivity. While sensa- 
tions and ‘organic sensations’ are to some extent similar, as are all conscious 
phenomena, it is of the greatest practical value to limit the term sensation to 
the senses. Just as sensations are a development of localization on the 
objective side, feelings are a development of evaluation (Bewertung), on the 
subjective side; and biologically, it is quite intelligible that feelings need not 
be definitely localized. With regard to psychophysical correlation, we must 
suppose, in accordance with our view of development, that feelings are the 
conscious concomitant of a specification of the physiological phenomena that 
underlie organic consciousness. Some argue that feeling is an attribute of 
sensation because it cannot be isolated. But sensations cannot be isolated 
in the actual ‘stream of thought’ either. As Kiilpe has shown, a sensation 
does not vanish when feeling vanishes, and a sensation can be determined 
without specifying the feeling, which is not true of attributes of sensation. 
Feeling is not an effect of sensation, nor a secondary effect of the same cause 
underlying the sensations; for there are instances that prove the contrary. 
In actual experience, sensations can not be isolated. Only perception exists. 
Perception does not have ideational content as its main factor, as association- 
istic psychology supposes, but has for its constitutive factors affective and 
motor reactions, which form a kind of posture (Stellungnahme). Feelings 
are not limited to pleasantness and unpleasantness; indifference, for example, 
is also a specific feeling. In the perception of things there are type-feelings 
or postures, such as toward ‘dog,’ ‘man,’ ‘snake,’ etc. Similarly, ideas are 
not reproductions of sensations, but of perceptions with-an affective-motor 
element as the principal thing, while reproduced objective elements are only 
incidental. Conceptions, likewise, are not general, or universal ideas, or 
images of words, but are mainly a meaning consciousness fixated in the 
auditory-motor process of speech. On the introspective side, it is a feeling 
of understanding, with a readiness to act accordingly. The pictorial repre- 
sentation of a concept is only possible and is usually not present. Feeling and 
processes of impulse and will, both being subjective, are hard to separate. 
If necessary, we may distinguish the former as passive and the latter as active. 
Feeling and emotion are also closely related. The latter has a temporal 
course. A distinction may be made between emotions of the state of mind, 
such as fear, pride, and depression, and impulsive emotions, such as love, 
anger and hate. An emotion does not depend upon perception, which some- 
times kindles, but does not constitute it. As to motor factors, they are not 
experienced in consciousness as activities in the actual members concerned. 
Ziehen's supposition that before an action there is a memory image of the 
coming movements is quite impossible in most cases. William James sup- 
poses that an idea of the result and a ‘fiat’ form the antecedent of action. 
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What does happen is only a general feeJ‘-~ of direction toward the action, 
and it does not become a fiat except *~ « of conflict of impulses. In actual 
movements, though there is no cou. _—isness of the physical processes, they 
often arouse intense feelings, as in gymnastics and dancing. As to the 
physiological processes underlying feeling, there are two theories: the central 
theory and the peripheral theory. A proper unification of the two is to regard 
feelings as the conscious concomitants of centrally aroused peripheral bodily 
processes. Since there are various postures toward external stimuli and sensa- 
tions, feelings must of a great many varieties. Pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness are only inclusive names of infinitely differentiated states. A pleasant- 
ness in itself or its opposite is an abstraction. Further pleasantness and 
unpleasantness, even regarded as two great classes, are all. Wundt, for 
example, adds excitement and depression, tension and relaxation in his tri- 
dimensional system. Lipps divides feelings into three great classes: (1) 
feelings of object, (2) affective feelings, (3) feelings of striving and the higher 
feelings. In many of the feelings enumerated by Lipps, motor factors are 
apparent. While his classification is not final, it is at least in the right direc- 
tion. We must emphasize definitely the doctrine of specific feelings or specific 
postures. The feeling of friendship for A, for instance, is qualitatively dif- 
ferent from that for B. In perception, such recognition of a friend at a 
distance, the specific feeling and reaction plays a far more important part 
than the sensation or idea. As feelings always represent a typification, 
they are relatively less numerous than single sensations. In thought and 
imagination, as elsewhere, specific feelings and postures play a more important 
part than ideas. When men only realize how inadequate mere imagery is 
for thought, then they will begin to turn their attention to the hitherto 


neglected reactive side of the human mind. 
Yuen R. CHao. 


Der Begriff des Unstofflichen bei Aristoteles. A. Macer. Ar. f. G. Ph., XX, 

4, Pp. 385-400. 

A clear understanding of the concept of the ‘immaterial’ is important for 
the reason that on it is erected the still more important concept of the spiritual. 
In the realm of crude matter, all movements and changes exhibit a kind of 
regularity which modern physics calls the law of inertia. In this capacity of 
inertia the ancients found the essence of materiality. The law is expressed in 
the familiar sentences: Quidguid movetur, ab alio movetur et movet aliud. The 
pre-Aristotelian thinkers, however, did not realize the inadequacy of this law 
when applied to the phenomena of life. To them the soul, which was com- 
monly regarded as the origin of motion in the realm of life, was nothing but 
a body, more refined than the others, yet soluble into its primeval elements. 
Aristotle first remarked that, while movements obeying the law of inertia 
without exception point to materiality, those movements which partially deny 
that law suggest immateriality. In growth, we find the latter kind of move- 
ments. If we consider the movement, the purpose of nutrition, we shall find 
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the peculiar fact that the mover an the, moved, the nourisher and the 
nourished, are one and the same. Only th@ effect produced by the growth 
falls upon some external body. Thus the la} of growth appears to be: Quod 
movetur, non ab alio movetur, sed solum movetYiliud. Plant life thus presents 
a kind of dualism, a combination of the "nate¥al with the immaterial. That 
the plant has to procure nutrition {rom e*tern§ source proves its materiality; 
but that the effect of nourishment, insted of Hassing over to a third body, 
comes back to the plant itself, show» the preeSice of something immaterial. 
Whatever brings back to itself the c#''se ai\d efi€ct of its activity is called by 
Aristotle “soul-possessor.” Its mat«vial side the body; the immaterial 


side, the soul. 


“a 


Sun Hv. 


The New Christianity and World-Conversem. “. C. Macintosu. The 

American Journal of Theology, Vol. \ VIII, pp. “37-354. 

Christianity in its traditional form is inadequat« for a world-religion. A 
new Christianity refined by the fires of Criticism is atising out of the effort of 
world-Christianization, and out of a purallel effort among non-Christian 
religions to increase their influence. Christian propaxandism is handicapped 
by its irrational and unscientific elements. Hitherto t)is intellectual difficulty 
has not been emphasized; for missionaries have been content to make con- 
verts among a class who are low in the scale of intellectual ability. There 
are striking similarities between our modern missionary problems and 
the problems which confronted early Christianity. The latter, when still 
Jewish, appeared barbaric and irrational to Hellenic culture; so the Chris- 
tianity of our missions appears to the philosophy of today. The Christianity 
then prevalent never became dominant. New religions sprang up corre- 
sponding to the new religions of today. Old ones revived, as they are reviving 
today. Gnosticism arose then as absolute idealism has arisen now. Out of 
the great competition of religions arose the Christianity which converted the 
world. What new Christianity wili presently arise to survive as a world- 
religion? The old superstition, the old evangelicalism, the old orthodoxy of 
Christianity as at present presented by our missionaries prevent its acceptance 
by cultured non-Christians. The Jewish element in Christianity is practical; 
the Hellenic, mystical. The former must have a moral; the latter a meta- 
physical import. The Greek church sought, in the doctrine of the trinity, to 
conserve both the practical and the mystical elements. We cannot blame 
Mohammedans for not accepting such a clumsy artefact. Nor should we be 
surprised that they see in the trinity the survival of polytheism. We must 
find a better way of holding together the values of moral and mystical religion. 

A. J. THomas, 
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NOTES. 


On August 26th, the Philosophical Union of the University of California 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. The address of the occasion was 
delivered by Professor Josiah Royce on the subject “‘The Spirit of the Com- 
munity.” 

The Union was founded in 1889 by Professor George Holmes Howison, then 
Mills Professor of Philosophy in the University of California; and to his 
inspiration and guidance, the University and the Pacific Coast are chiefly 
indebted for that persistent cultivation of philosophic interests for which the 
Union has stood. The conviction expressed at its founding was that philo- 
sophical studies had a supreme interest for human life in all its aspects; and 
the members banded themselves together to increase philosophy’s control 
over their own aims and conduct, to awaken its interest in others, and in par- 
ticular to maintain at the seat of the University, a central association for philo- 
sophical study. 

The annual addresses have been notable features of the Union's life. 
Usually when the program for the year’s study was based upon some recent 
book, these addresses have been delivered by the authors themselves. The 
invitations to such men has given occasion for some of the important philo- 
sophical utterances of the time. Among the Union's published lectures may 
be mentioned “The Conception of God,” Josiah Royce; “Christianity and 
Idealism,’’ John Watson; “ Philosophical Conceptions and Practical Results," 
William James; “Psychology and Philosophic Method,” John Dewey; 
“Philosophic Orientation and Scientific Standpoint,’’ James Ward; “The 
Heart of Ethics,’’ G. H. Palmer; “‘The Relation of Time and Eternity,"’ 
John Ellis McTaggart; and ‘‘ The Genteel Tradition in American Philosophy,” 
George Santayana. The annual lecture of last year, by Canon Hastings 
Rashdall, and Professor Royce’s anniversary address remain to be published. 


Dr. Harold Chapman Brown of Columbia University has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Stanford University. 


Dr. W. B. Elkin is Acting Professor of Philosophy at Indiana University 
during the absence of Professor Fite. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines: 

THE PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, XI, 8: General Reviews and Summaries: 
K. S. Lashley, Recent Literature of a General Nature on Animal Behavior; 
C. H. Turner, Recent Literature on Tropisms and Instinctive Activities; 
S. B. Vincent, Sensation and Sensory Discrimination in Animals; J. B. 
Porter, Habit Formation, Imitation and Higher Mental Processes of Animals, 

XI, 9: General Reviews and Summaries: J. W. Baird, Memory, Imagina- 
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tion, Learning and the Higher Mental Processes (Experimental); W. C. Gore, 
Memory, Concept, Judgment, Logic (Theory); E. H. Cameron, Reading; 
J. E. Downey, Graphic Functions; W. V. Bingham, Vocal Functions. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs, XI, 
17: George Santayana, The Coming Philosophy; E. H. Hollands, The Exter- 
nality of Relations. 

XI, 18: H. B. Reed, ldeo Motor Action; J. F. Dashiell, Values and Experi- 
ence. 

XI, 19: John Dewey, Psychological Doctrine and Philosophical Teaching; 
N. Wiener, The Highest Good; W. B. Pitkin, Time and Pure Activity. 

XI, 20: H. A. Overstreet, The Function and Scope of Social Philosophy; 
J. E. Downey, Judgments on Handwriting Similarity and Difference. 

Tue PsycHoLocicaL Review, XXI, 4: W. S. Hunter, The After Effects of 
Visual Motion; M. Barrett, A Comparison of the Order of Merit Method and 
the Method of Paired Comparisons; F. L. Wells, The Systematic Observation 
of the Personality in its Relation to the Hygiene of Mind. 

Revue PuriLosopmigveE, XXXIX, 8: F. Le Dantec, La conscience épi- 
phénoméne; Th. Ribot, La logique affective et la psycho-analyse; N. Selibe: 
La pensée russe présente-telle des tendances originales en philosophie? 

Rrivista pi Firosort1a, VI, 4: R. Ardigd, La meteora mentale; R. Ardigd, 
Filosofia e positivismo; B. Varisco, L’arte nell’educazione del sentimento 
nazionale; G. Magiore, Intorno all’Etica bruniana; A. Mieli, Per una classi- 
ficazione delle arti; G. Rizzo, el problema fondamentale della filosofia moderna 
e la originalita di Rosmini; J. Dicksteindwna, un filosofo polacco; A. Gnesotto, 
Ancora del giudizio particolare. 











Cornell Studies in Philosophy 


Under the above title a series of monograph studies will be pub- 
lished from time to time as representative of the work done in the 
philosophical departments of Cornell University. These mono- 
graphs will be issued under the general editorial supervision of the 
professors of these departments, and will be composed of certain 
theses which have been accepted for the Doctor’s degree at 
Cornell University, and in some cases of more prolonged studies 
which have been carried on by graduates of the Sage School of 
Philosophy. 








The following numbers have already been issued :— 


No. 1. Some Problems of Lotze’s Theory of Knowled:s. By 
EpwWIN Proctor Rosins, late Scholar and Fellow of 
Cornell University. With a biographical introduc- 
tion by J. E. CREIGHTON.—pp. vii, 108. 75 cents 
net. 

No. 2. Brahman: A Study of Indian Philosophy. By HERvEyY 
Dewitt GriswoLp, A.B., Ph.D., Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the Forman Christian College, Lahore, 
India.—pp. viii, 89. 75 cents net. 

No. 3. The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. By GRACE 
NEAL Dotson, A.B., Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy 
in Smith College.—pp. 110. [Out of print.] 

No. 4. The Ethical Aspect of Lotze’s Metaphysics. By VipA 
F. Moore, M.S., Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in 
Elmira College.—pp. iv, tor. Price 75 cents net. 

No. 5. Maine de Biran’s Philosophy of Will. By NATHAN 
E. TruMAN, A.B., Ph.D., Sometime Fellow in Cornell 
University.—pp. v, 93. Price 75 cents net. 

No. 6. The Philosophy of F. H. Jacobi. By ALEXANDER W. 
CRAWFORD, A.M., Ph.D., Professor in the Western 
University of Pennsylvania.-—pp. iii, 90. Price 
75 cents net. 

No. 7. The Fundamental Principle of Fichte’s Philosophy. 
By ELLen Butss Tavsort, A.B., Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in Mt. Holyoke College.—pp. iv, 140. 
Price $1.00 net. 

No. 8. Thought and Reality in Hegel’s System. By Gustavus 
Watts CUNNINGHAM, A.M., Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Middlebury College.—pp. vi, 
151. Price $1.25. 

No. 9. Schopenhauer’s Criticism of Kant’s Theory of Ex- 
perience. By Raposiav A. Tsanorr, A.B., Ph.D. 
—pp. xiii, 77. Price 75 cents net. 
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J. G. Schurman, A.M., D.Sc., LL.D., President. J. E. Creighton, A.B., 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Logicand Metaphysics. E. B. Titchener, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Psychology in the Graduate School. Frank Thilly, 
A.B., Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Philosophy. W. A. Hammond, A.M., Ph.D., 
Professor of Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. Ernest Albee, A.B., Ph.D., 
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COURSES OF LECTURES. 


I. LOGIC.—(1) Elements of Logic; (2) Logic and the Methods of the Sci- 
ences; (3) Seminary in the Modern Developments of Logical Theory. 

II. PSYCHOLOGY.—(r1) Outlines of Psychology; (2) Advanced Psychology 
(including Experimental and Physiological Psychology) ; (3) Psychological Seminary 
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III. ETHICS.—(1) Elements of Ethics; (2) Christian Ethics; (3) Funda- 
mental Problems of Ethics; (4) History of Ethics; (5) Practical or Applied Ethics; 
(6) Ethical Seminary 

IV. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.—(1) History of Re- 
ligion; (2) Philosophy of Religion. 

V. METAPHYSICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY.—(1) Systematic Theory 
of Knowledge; (2) Rationalism and Empiricism; (3) Intuitionism and Criticism; 
(4) Metaphysical Seminary. 

VI. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.—(1) Greek Philosophy (including the 
Alexandrian and Roman); (2) The Writings and Philosopliy of Plato and Aristotle; 
(3) Medizval Philosophy; (4) Modern Philosophy; (5) Contemporary Philosophy 
in Germany, France, and Great Britain; (6) Current Philosophical Literature. 

VII. RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS.—(1) Chem- 
istry and Chemical Philosophy; (2) Systematic Physics and Ultimate Physical 
Theories; (3) Physiology and Biology (including Morphology of the Brain); (4) The 
Higher Literature of Greece and Germany; (5) Political Science (including Social 
Institutions), Political Economy, Roman Law, and International Law; (6) The 
Private, Political, and Religious Life and Institutions of the Hindus, Greeks, and 
Romans; (7) The Science and Art of Education. 





The Courses in the School of Philosophy are intended partly for undergraduates 
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philosophical sciences, but mainly for graduates of this and other institutions who 
are preparing themselves for public positions (clergymen, teachers, professors, etc.) 
and who can give a protracted period of time (not less, it is recommended, than 
two, three, or four years), to exclusive study and investigation of some of the subjects 
embraced in the School of Philosophy. For the Master's degree at least one year of 
residence is always, and for the Doctor’s degree at least three years of residence are 
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nell and other universities, three fellowships of $500 each, and six scholarships of 
$300 each. The scholarships are intended for college graduates who, during their 
undergraduate course or subsequently, have given evidence of special attainments in 
Philosophy, or in any of its branches. The fellowships are intended for graduate 
students of one or more years’ standing, with high records, in the best American or 
foreign universities. The School is provided with a richly equipped Psychological 
Laboratory. Besides the University Library, which is well equipped with philo- 
sophical books, there is in the Library building, for the exclusive use of graduate 
students in Philosophy, a large and appropriate furnished seminary room with a 
carefully selected special library. The School receives regularly all the important 
philosophical journals published both at home and abroad. For further informa- 
tion address The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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An Introduction to General Psychology 
By RoserT Morris OGDEN, Professor of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology in the University of Tennessee. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 
A general elementary text for beginners written from a modern 
point of view, based upon recent investigations of the thought 
processes. It is a departure, the necessity for which has for 
some time been realized, from the conceptions and methods of 
the physiological and other schools. 


Life and Human Nature 


By Str BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.CS.I.,C.1.E. 8vo. Pp. xiv+ 

339. $3.00 net (Weight, 30 oz.) 

This book is an attempt to construct a natural history—or 
science—of human nature by tracing behavior of mind or body 
to impulses which actuate more or less definitely all living crea- 
tures, and may be regarded as life’s manifestations of itself. It 
is, however, a review of man’s material, social, economic, and 
political development and illustrates the effects of these impulses 
as modified by race and environment, and influenced by the will 
and habits of mind and body which are the foundations of culture. 


American Citizen Series 
Principles of Economics. 
With special reference to American Conditions 


By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, LL.D., McVickar Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy, Columbia University. Sixth edition, Revised 
and rewritten. 8vo. Pp. liv+711. $2.50. 





Germany and the Next War 
By GENERAL FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI. Translated by ALLEN 

H. PowLes. Crown 8vo. Authorized American Edition, 

Cloth-bound. $0.75 net (Weight, 16 oz.) 

Every one should read this book which discloses Germany’s 
war plans for the crushing of England and France. A remark- 
ably prophetic and illuminative book by the great German 
militarist. 


Ontology: Or the Theory of Being 
An Introduction to General Metaphysics. By P. Correy, Ph.D., 
(Louvain), Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Mayuooth 
College, Ireland. 8vo. Pp. xii+439. $3.00 met (Weight, 
32 oz.) 





Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers 
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WHAT CAN I KNOW? 


An Inquiry into Truth, its Nature, the Means of its 
Attainment, and its Relations to the Practical Life 


By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Moral Phil- 
osophy and Metaphysics, Yale University. Crown 8vo. Pp. viii+ 11. 
$1.50 net (Weight, 20 oz.) 


This book, while bringing to bear on the problem of knowledge the more 
recent points of view, both psychological and ph'losophical, aims chiefly at help- 
ing the reader in the culture and practical uses of the mental life. Thus it con- 
siders not only the nature and guaranties of knowledge, but especially how knowl- 
edge may be used to attain its most important ends. These are the ideals and 
the behavior that have value. Without being controversial, it furnishes material 
for criticism of the errors and half-truths of Pragmatism and other current theories 
as to the meaning and worth of Truth. Its conclusions lie in “ the middle of the 
road,” between the extremes of intellectual over-confidence or easy credulousness 
and excessive skepticism or agnostic despair. Inasmuch as all knowledge involves 
the higher sentiments and the activities of “free will,” its attainment and culture 
become a matter of personal obligation and moral concernment. In this way this 
treatise serves as an Introduction for those which are to follow, and which will 
treat of Duty, Faith, and Hope, in further defence of a consistent system of ration- 
alism in opinion and in conduct. 


The Spiritual Philosophy, As Affording a Key to the Solution 
of Some of the Problems of Evolution. A Sequel 
to «« Some Thoughts on God”’ 


By the Rev. J. GURNHILL, B.A., Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Moral Science 
Prizeman, Author of “A Companion to the Psalter,” Etc. With 2 Diagrams. 
8vo. Pp. xii+167. $2.25 net (Weight, 18 oz.) 


Christianity and Economic Science 


By the Rev. W. CUNNINGHAM, F.B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Archdeacon of Ely. Crown 8vo. Pp. viiit+111. $0.90 net (Weight, 
12 oz.) 


The author endeavors to trace in current thought on economic questions the 
elements which are due to Christianity, even though they may have ceased to be 
consciously religious. 


Education and Psychology 


By MICHAEL WEST, India Education Service. Crown 8vo. Pp. viii+341. 
$1.50 net (Weight, 18 oz.) 


The author’s belief is that the tendency of modern psychology is to show that 
the purely liberal education is diverting the energies of the future generation in a 
useless direction and retarding national development. Psychology shows that 
education should be for action, not for mere thought or knowledge alone. It 
should aim, not at uniformity, but at the widest possible differentiation. The 
school should, by successive specialization, find what each boy can do best in the 
way of work for earning his livelihood, art for occupying his leisure, and social 
duty, and train him to do that. An actual scheme and curriculum is propounded 
in detail. At the same time practical remarks are given how under existing con- 
ditions teaching for examinations and training for action may be reconciled. 
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BARRETT—Motive-Force and Motivation-Tracks. A Research 
in Will Psychology. By E. Boyp Barrett, S.J., Doctor of 
Philosophy, Superior Institute, Louvain, Honours Graduate, 
National University, Ireland. 8vo. $2.50 net. 

BENN—The History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Atrrep W. Benn, Author of ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Greece,’’ etc. 2 vols., 8vo. $7.00 net. 

BOUTROUX—William James. By Emite Bovrroux, Membre de 
l'Institut. Translated, with the Author’s sanction and codpera- 
tion, from the Second Edition by ARcHIBALD and BARBARA 
HENDERSON. I2mo. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 

BRITAN—The Philosophy of Music. A Comparative Investigation 
into the Principles of Musical Aésthetics. By HaLBert Hains 
Britan, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Bates College. Crown 
8vo. $1.35 net; by mail, $1.48. 

BROUGH—The Study of Mental Science. Five Lectures on the 
‘Uses and Characteristics of Logic and Psychology.’’ By J. 
BrouGu, Professor of Logic and Philosophy at the University 
College of Wales. Crown 8vo. $1.00. 

CROZIER—Civilization and Progress. By Joun Beattie Crozier, 
LL.D. 8vo. $4.50. 

History of Intellectual Development on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution. Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Thought; Greco- 
Roman Paganism ; Judaism ; and Christianity down to the Clos- 
ing of the Schools of Athens by Justinian. 8vo. $4.50. 
Vol. II. [Jn preparation. | 
Vol. IIf. Political; Educational ; Social ; including an attempted 
Reconstruction of the Politics of England, France and America 
for the Twentieth Century. 8vo. $3.50. 
Sociology Applied to Practical Politics. 8vo. $3.00 net. 

DEWING.—Life as Reality: a Philosophical Essay. By ArTuuR 

Stone Dewinc, of Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

DUBRAY — Introductory Philosophy: a Text-Book for Colleges 
and High Schools. By Cuaries A. Dupray, S.M., Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy at the Marist College, Washington, D.C. 
Small 8vo. $2.60*. 

FAWCETT. The Individual and Reality. By Epwarp DovucLas 
Fawcett. Medium 8vo. $4.25 nets 

‘«T hail your book as agreat and powerful agencyin the spreading of the truth.’’-- 

WILLIAM JAMES. 

FITE—Works by Warner Fire, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy 
in Indiana University. 

An Introductory Study of Ethics. Crown 8vo. $1.60. 
Individualism: Four Lectures on the Significance of Con- 
sciousness for Social Relations. Crown 8vo. 

$1.80 net; by mail, $1.92. 
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GREEN—The Works of Tuomas Hitt Green, late Whyte’s Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Edited by 

R. L. NETTLEsHIP. 
Vols. [and II. Philosophical Works. 8vo. Each, $5.25 
Vol. III. Miscellaneous and Memoir. 8vo. $7.00 
*,*In sets, 3 vols. $7.50 net 
HARRIS—tThe Significance of Existence. By I. Harris, M.D. 
Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 


HUME—tThe Philosophical Works of David Hume. Edited by 
T. H. Green, M.A., and the Rev. T. H. Grose, M.A. 4 
vols. 8vo. $10.00. Or separately: 
Essays: Moral, Political and Literary. 2 vols. $5.00 
A Treatise of Human Nature, etc. 2 vols. $5.00 


JAMES—Works by WiuiaM James, M.D., Ph. et Litt.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in Harvard University. 
The Will to Believe, and other Essays in Popular Philosophy. $2.00. 


The Varieties of Religious Experience. Being the Gifford Lectures, de- 
livered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 8vo. $3.20 net; by mail, $3.40, 
Pragmatism. A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking. 8vo. 

$1.25 net; by mail, $1.38. 


The Meaning of Truth: A Sequel to ‘ Pragmatism.’ 8vo. 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.38. 


A Pluralistic Universe: Lectures on the Hibbert Foundation on the Present 
Situation of Philosophy. 8vo. $1.50 net ; by mail, $1.64. 


Some Problems of Philosophy. A Beginning of an Introduction to Philos- 
ophy. 8vo. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.38. 
Memories and Studies. 8vo. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.89. 
Essays in Radical Empiricism. 8vo. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.38, 
JOHNSON—God in Evolution. A Pragmatic Study of Theology. 
By Francis Howe Jounson, Author of ‘‘ What is Reality ?’’ 
Crown 8vo. $1.60 net; by mail, $1.75. 
JOURDAIN. On the Theory of the Infinite in Modern Thought. 
By E. F. Jourparin, Doctor of the University of Paris, Vice- 
Principal, St. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo. $0.75 net 
JOYCE. Principles of Logic. By Grorce Haywarp Joyce, S.J., 

M.A., Professor of Logic, St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. 8vo. 
$2.50 
KELLY. Works by Epmonp Ke ty, M.A., F.G.S., late Lecturer 
on Municipal Government at Columbia University. Author of 

‘* Evolution and Effort.’’ 

Government or Human Evolution. In two parts. Crown 8vo. 
I. Justice. $1.50 
II. Individualism and Collectivism. $2.50 
Twentieth Century Socialism; What it is not; what it is; 
how it may come. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.88. 
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LECKY. Works by W. E. H. Lecxy, LL.D. 
Democracy and Liberty. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. $5.00 
The Map of Life. Conduct and Character. Crown 8vo. {$2.00 


LUTOSLAWSKI. The Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic. With 2 
an Account of Plato’s Style and of the Chronology of his Writings. a9 
By W. LuTosLawsk1, Professor in the University of Kazan. 

8vd. $2.00 net. 


MACKINNON. AHistory of Modern Liberty. By James Mackin- 
Non, Ph.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Edinburgh. Vols. I and II. Vol. I: Introduction— Origins 
—The Middle Ages; Vol. If: The Age of the Reformation. 

8vo. $10.00 net. 
Vol. III: The Struggle with the Stuarts (1603-1647). 8vo. 
$5.00 net. 


MILL. Principlesof Political Economy. By Joun Sruart MIL. 
New Edition, edited with an Introduction by W. J. ASHLEY, 
M.A., M.Com., Professor of Commerce in the University of 
Birmingham etc. Crown 8vo. Pp. liv+1014. §1.50 net. 


MYERS—A Text-Book of Experimental Psychology. With Labor- 
atory Exercises. By Cuarves S. Myers, M.A., M.D., Sc.D., 
of Gonville and Caius College, University Lecturer in Experi- 
mental Psychology, Cambridge. Second Edition in 2 volumes. a" 
(I. Text-Book, 358 pages, with 1 Plate and 24 Figures and Dia- Re 
grams, $1.75 net. II. Laboratory Exercises, 113 pages, with 42 
Figures and Diagrams, $0.90 net.) 8vo. Complete, $2.50 net. 


PERRY—Present Philosophical Tendencies: A Critical Survey of 
Naturalism, Idealism, Pragmatism and Realism, together with a 
Synopsis of the Philosophy of William James. By RaLtpH BARTON 
Perry, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 8vo. 

$2.60 net; by mail, $2.78. 


PRINCE. The Dissociation of a Personality. A Biographical 
Study in Abnormal Psychology. By Morton Prince, M.D., “a 
Professor of Diseases of the Neryous System, Tufts College Medi- “hs 
cal School ; Physicia:*,“.r Diseases of the Nervous System, Boston ; 
City Hospital. 8vo. $2.80 net; by mail, $3.00. 


ROWE. Habit-Formation and the Science of Teaching. By 
Stuart H. Rowe, Pu.D., Principal of the Wadleigh High 
School, New York City. Crown 8vo. §1.50 net. 


RUSSELL — Philosophical Essays. By Bertranp Russet, M.A., 
F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
$2.00 net, 
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The 0 pen Court Publishing Co. 's New Books 


NIETZSCHE, and other Exponents of Individualism. By Paul Carus. 

“A two-fold purpose is served by this book,—a study of philosophical anarchism and an 
interpretation of Nietzsche."'"—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“A brilliant refutation of the mad philosopher's doctrine.""—Toronto Globe. 

“This exposition of Nietzsche's life aad philosophy is probably both truthful and fair, and as 
nearly just as any can be made.”"—Chicago Daily News. 

Cloth, 150 pages, $1.00 net. 


; 





THE PRINCIPLE OF RELA- PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE. By 
TIVITY Ligt j Federigo Enriques. Authorized 
pine meas mee translation by Katharine Royce; 


ophy of Science. By Paul Carus. | with an introduction by Josiah 


The author recognizes the correctness of | Royce. 
the Principle of Relativity, but criticises | 

the exaggerated statements which have 
done much to confuse students and to mys- 
tify the reading public. 


Cloth, 165 pages, $1.00. 


The author is professor of projective geom- 
etry and geometric drawing in the Univer- 
sity of Bologna, and one of the most con- 
spicuous of contemporary Italian scientists. 


Cloth, 375 pages, $2.50 net. 





AND. THE. NON-MECHAN. A HISTORY OF JAPANESE 
ICAL. By Paul Carus. MATHEMATICS. By David 


The truth of the mechanistic principle fe is Eugene Smith and Yoshio Mik- 
here unreservedly acknowledged in 
eet ccers |. 

ation, an out that t amas : : 

. - | The scientific attainments of Japan during 
te Ah erg egy yy Ast the past four centuries is one of the marvels 
enesahes din'ak teen. The ne, of history. This book will show to the 
tial features of all organic life ry the West the nature of mathematics indigenous 
: of on —- the task which to Japan and serve to strengthen the bonds 
‘ ey oot ieee pp in et that unite the scholars of the world. The 
gation of the problem how p: book is full of very interesting material 
sible in a 4 ically eta even for the non-mathematical reader. 

Cloth, 123 . $1.00 Illustrated, cloth, 300 pages, $3.00 net. 





ALGEBRA OF LOGIC. By Louis A NEW LOGIC. By Charles 
Couturat, Authorized translation | Mercier, Physician for Mental 


by L. G. Robinson; with a pre- —— “ Chestps Cross ~+* 
Philip E. B. dain, pital, London ; Examiner in 

pact ae pene * Psychology in the University of 
wt ) London. 


“Couturat’s treatise is fitted to serve asan | It was as an introduction to the study of 


introduction to the study of mathematicul | insanity *hat the author was first moved to 
logic. Mr. Jourdain's preface is of an his» | examine logic. He holds the doctrine that, 
torical character and givesavery thorough | in mental disorder, as in bodily disorder, 
account of the development of the subject | the study of order is an indispensable pre- 
and the Kem~ ra of it especially em- liminary to the study vf disorder; the study 
phasized by each of its different represen- | of the normal should always precede the 
ta . |  gtudy of the morbid. 

Cloth, 98 pages,  $r. 50. | Cloth, 422 pages, $3.00. 
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Our new complete Catalog and samples of our magazines “ The Monist” and “ The 
Open Court” sent free on request 





The Open Court Publishing Co., 122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 














